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New Hampshire Vacancies 


Notwithstanding the proverbial surplus of min- 
isters waiting for a call, New Hampshire, in case of 
vacancies, for various reasons finds it difficult to fill 
such pulpits speedily. At present there are an 
unusual number of churches waiting for the “ right 

an” toappear. Barnstead and South Barnstead, 
Bristol, Campton, Canterbury, Colebrook, Danbury, 
East Andover and Andover, East Jaffrey, Fran- 
conia, Orford and Orfordville, Short Falls and New- 
port, are on this waiting list. Of these Newport is 
strongest and will be filled as soon as a man is found 
worthy to succeed the late pastor, Rev. James 
Alexander. Two or three have been vacant several 
months, with houses closed much of the time. Han- 
cock, Penacook for the second time, Salem and 
West Stewartstown are now, or soon will be, filled. 

The most serious difficulty in the way is the small 
salaries which must necessarily be offered. In 
these days of expensive living the problem the min- 
istry and churches are called to face is a serious 
and troublesome one. Grace and grit must solve it. 

N. F.C. 


One of the leading Roman Catholic priests 
of Hartford, Ct., last week addressing the 
Veronica League, an order of Roman Catholic 
women formed to conserve purity and temper- 
ance, testified to his belief that drinking of in- 





toxicants among women isincreasing. Sidney | 
Brooks, in the current Harper’s Weekly, gives | 
sad details of the extent of gambling among | 


women in English society. 
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Mail Orders Exclusively. No Branches or Agents. 


Spring Suits 
$8 (0 $50 sivies 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
Catalogue and Samples Free 


MADE 
TO ORDER 





Have you thought 
of pee Spring suits 
and skirts? Our 
designers have been 
at work here and in 
Europe, getting to- 
ether the newest 
deas and the most 
sleasing effects. 

he results are 
shown in our pew 
Spring and Summer 
Catalogue, mailed 
free on request, to- 
gether with a 
splendid selection 
of samples of the 
newest and most 
fashionable fabrics. 


WE MAKE 
EVERY GARMENT 
ESPECIALLY 
TO ORDER 


—that is the secret 
of the perfect fit 
and stylish appear- 
ance of our gar- 
ments. We cater to 
the requirements of 
the woman of taste. 
We study your fig- 
ure from measure- 
ments taken in 
accordance with our 
simple measure- 
meut diagram, and 
make a@ garment 
that pleases you. 
We save you time, 
money and annoy- 
ance, and pay ex- 
aes charges to 

y part of the 
United States. 


YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF WE 
FAIL TO SATISFY YOU. 
Our Spring Catalogue Illustrates: 











Tailored Suits $8 to $50 
Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes 5 $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts ° $4 to $15 
Spring Jackets $7 to $30 


Walking Swits and Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits, Traveling 
Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


We do not carry Wash Goods nor make Silk 
Shirt- waist Suits. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of samples 
will be sent free to any part of the United States. 
Ask for New Spring Catalogue No. 5%. In 
requesting samples mention about the color you 
desire and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years, 
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FoR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 





ment in Bible Study. 


the public schools. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of systematic Bible Studies, to supply the needs 
of the modern graded Sunday School and classes of the 
Academy, College, and University. 


Supervising | WILLIAM R. HARPER 
Editors | ERNEST D. BURTON 


The plan will include five series adapted to classes in different stages of advance- 
A general survey of the scheme with announcements 
of volumes published and proposed is given below. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


A manual for teachers in the Kindergarten department. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 
By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 
A manual for teachers in charge of children from nine to eleven years old. 


THE SECONDARY SERIES 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 
By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
A text-book for students of the ages corresponding to the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of 


THE ACADEMY AND COLLEGE SERIES 


By ErRNEsT DEWITT BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS 
A text-book for students of academy as well as college age and for those of adult Bible classes. 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


By ERNEsT DEWITT BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS (In preparation) 


THE UNIVERSITY SERIES 
THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 
A text-book on the history, law, and usages of Worship, for advanced stude nts. 
THE PROPHETIC ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


par Send for detarled announcement. 


(In preparation) 


(In press) 


(In press) 


Postpaid, $1.00 


(In preparation) 


Postpaid, $1.00 


(In preparation) 











The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 











HAVE you EXAMINED 
Pilgrim Songs 


For the Sunday School? 


It’s different. Many people are telling us 
that it is the finest collection of hymns 
and music for young people ever pub- 
lished. It is not too difficult for any 
school with ordinary musical culture to 
use with delight and profit; but sickly, 
sentimental rhymes and ragtime music 
are excluded fromit. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 25 cents and 35 cents per 
copy in quantities. Any superintendent 
may receive for the asking a returnable 
copy to examine. 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





The Easter Story 
Retold 


By HANNAH WARNER 


A beautiful little booklet with full- 
page and marginal illustrations narrating 
the Story of Easter as told to the Flower- 
Fairies by the Fairy Grandmother. It 
has had some of the most remarkable and 
enthusiastic commendations from pastors 


and others who have used it in large ~ 


numbers as an Easter remembrance for 
children. Published at 15 cents. 

We secured the balance of the edition 
and offer it at 


10 cts. net, $1.00 per dozen, 
postpaid, until the edition is exhausted. 


Che Pilgrim Press © 


14 Beacon Street - - - Boston 
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TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally-Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on Jan. 22, 
Feb. 5 and 19, March 4 and 18, April 1, 15 and 29, 
and May 13. Rate for tour of April 29 will be $26, 
and for tour of May 13, $27. Itinerary of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE new subjects in the series of historical plates 
from Wedgwood are portrait plates of George and 
Martha Washington. Those of Lineoln and Grant 
are to follow. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have 
been about twenty years in bringing out the series 
which contain subjects that have attracted buyers 
from every quarter. 


THEY ALL Go THERE.—It is difficult to find any 
one in Boston who has not bought furniture at one 
time or another of the Paine Furniture Co. Their 
immense establishment is a great vortex, drawing 
customers from all over New England. Inexpen- 
sive prices are made possible by the low rents of the 
wholesale section and many a woman has learned 
to her joy the meatuing of the phrase “ Canal Street 
prices.” 

A WARNING.—To feel tired after exertion is one 
thing ; to feel tired before is another. Don’t say the lat- 
ter is laziness —it isn’t; but it’sa fie zn that the system 
lacks vitality, is running down needs the tonic 
effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. it’s 8 ve Warning, too—and 


sufferers should begin taking Hood’s at once. Buy a 
bottle today. 














Per Cent 


r on your money 
Our patrons participate in the earnings of a non-specu- 
lative business operati ing in high-class real estate securi- 
ties. Our loans are made on improved suburban home 
properties, always worth 60 per cent more than mort- 

ed for. Partial payments on these loans are made 


cent. You may withdraw same at any time. It bears 


earnings for every day invested. Under su — of 
New York Banking Dept. Write for Boo! 


Assets $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits 
175,000 
Industrial Savings and LoanCo. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 











5 YEAR rarmtoans 6% Net 


Interest and principal remitted in 
ase By Exc’ ange, free of one? to investors. Loans 
r acre on lands worth $60 to $75. Irri- 
gation, never a crop failure. Eastern and estern 
eferences from satisfied investors on application. 
Anderson Bros. Bank, Idaho Falls, idaho. 
(Established 1865.) 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. NAS chi te eaten ance ba 


E Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 

one in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 
AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Ohioet. to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and ori a ete ot kame 
homes and eae uses in | rts at home 
and abroad; oe ‘ibraries i routgol vessels ; 
Bye Bee the Sailor’ Sailor’s Magazine, 8 riend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main — of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. ST1TT, Secretary. W. HALL RopsEs, 7reasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices eater not exc: lines ( 
words.to the line), yt subscribers Bie ele nk he ag 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Wanted, a young or meen eae. neat, Fememmet 
woman to assist in a my | of two adults in a | 
vill 4 twenty miles from ton. Fair wages an 


vi home to the right person. Address X 9, care The 
Jongregationalist, Boston. 
gi Ht Wanted, position as 





ing housekeeper 5 § musical governess (piano, 
violin in gentleman’s family, where are growing chil- 

dren. tical ho eeper. Special musical trai 
“Faelten Pianoforte School.” Address Mrs. 8., Loc 
Box 123, Station A., Boston, Mass. 








A POSITION IS OPEN 


ores know where itis? Wedo. We have echnleal 
tor high — a of all MO to BiOaoe By Techni 


nee chanelle. vs "vibe foe pisaen ef tee aie 


HAPGOODS (iInc.), 
Suite 507, 309 Broadway, New York. 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa — cial eet is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the e remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sen 

of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the el Ug oe to the column. 
to amor 
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National 
AMERICAN w BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MISSIONS. louse, 
Wi x treason John @. Hosiner, Pubiishing gna 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle _ 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.¥. Mr. William’ 
B. Howland ‘Wyeneurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ali correspondence rel {0 estates and 


pH —y should be addressed. Rev. B. Clark, 

D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. W: m Choate, 

D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; = O. Shelton, Asso- 
Beeretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D 


Congregational 
House, Boston, ‘Kastern Eigoumniative. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AMO ATOR, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, maintains educational and evan- 
ae missionary in be in the United States. In the 

uth schools and chances are planted among the 
whites and Negroes, in the West among the Indians, 
Chinese, Ja se and be gel Se among the Porto 
Ricans in this new island terri 

District offices, 6 Congregatidnal House, Boston; 
153 La Salle Street, ot Chicago mations may be sent to 
H. W. Hub! 105 East 22d Street, New 
York, or to wither o of | the the district offices as above. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churchesand parsonages. Rev. Charlies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D, D. 
| ey ed P pg ta oa E. Hope, ‘Treasurer, 105 

New York, N Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 


ington Se, Ch ONL: Sree GA. Hood. Ooh 
cas Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoft 
A. Building, San Franeisce, Cal., Fieid hemo 


valdeaieiiadtines EDUCATION SOCIETY Gas luding 
former New West Education Commission). Sc —— 
for students for the minis Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies — seventeen states. Thir- 
teen See 2 schools = —_ = How Meno ie 

sree mn cretary ; ns, 
Treasurer. Gmoes @ 613 Songrogati onal House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st. Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Co ow nal ef Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D.. ’Pre ~ sans ; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
and Treas 


Secretary 
aan , which is in chara of the 
cretary, Sunday school missi ——, fur- 
oohen lesson h helps, libraries and other Coe pe tera- 
ture to new and needy schools a meee g hy 
cost. The administrative expenses of fs S seibent 
- —— Cy £ appro ions from the Busi- 
partmen ibutions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals ge directly for piaten. 


ary W et W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary an 
ae: ie 4 . Marsh is New England Superintendent 4 
3 dey ent. 
Department, in ch r of the Business 
a | known in the trade = o Ficus i ‘ey 


adh Moheatian World. 
Prigrim’§ Series of Lesson Helps and Contes § School pe. 

books for Sunda — and home read: ing. — 
Drds and Requisites h and Sund oels, 
and sells the ks of ‘ail other publishers as ella as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely se te from that of the 
pees = ent De 


para’ 

ent to which, however, it makes 
ann appro. tions. Orders books and subscri 
tions for periodicals from ‘Ob and all 

should be sent to the Business 

bury, at Boston, and from the Inte or’ and Western 


states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 








oF 


NATIONAL COUNCIL oe gg RELIEF FUND 
(care Trustees National Council). eB needy Congre- 
gations ministers and widows ona oni ren of Tiecemsed 

ministers. Seeks permanent fund of $1 000. Asks 


e 
man’s Friend ney: Con ons from churches and 
individuals solicit 


Massachusetts and Boston 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 

n Massachusetts (and in Massachuse 

CIETY, agrees ‘ouse. Rev. F. 
rich, D. D.. : Secretar: v. Edwin B. Palmer, } 3. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
d b Massachusetts General Associa- 

tion, offers its services to churches dés: 


pastors or 
in Massachusetts and in other States. 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


‘B. Rice, A 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Domes, Mass. Be- 
ee ee solicited | a oe Send Apbly my ah 
E. B. haiee a 008 Congregational 
THE CONGREGATIONAL rach: F inten of Boston 

and vicinity (Incorporated). Its Cg is the “ota. 
lishment and support of lical Co; 

y rEchools in ‘ten and Serbo 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, a? George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St.. Bosto’ 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD oF MIss[0NS, Room 704, Congre —_ 
Beast House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 


E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 
WoMAn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co: onal Ho’ Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Co House, Boston. 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville bt., Roxbury. 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY circulates 

lical Christian Miamture"tn 168° ts 155 languages at 

home and abroad. Employs col aliors,stc. ‘Span: 
tions Louis’ Treas. 

AD. Paid" Bec. 
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ust issued. 


ORTHFIELD 
YMNAL 


By Geo. C. STEBBINS 


For use in Evangelistic and Church Services, Con- 
ventions, Sunday Schools and all Prayer and 
Social Meetings of the Church and Home. 

It contains a very large number of most useful and 

singable sacred songs, both new and old, among which are 

MANY of the favorite ‘*Gospel Hymns”? and 
**Sacred Songs.” 


MANY NEW SONGS soon to become FAVORITES. 

MANY Church Hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and English composers. 

MANY pieces especially useful for Evangelistic and 
Convention Choirs, and many for Solo, Duet 
and Quartet purposes. 

Substantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
5c. each per copy extra by mail, 





Before deciding on the new hymn book for your 
church you had better see 
’ NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 
A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO., New York and Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soclety, Boston and Chicago 


mse PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ds teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
pr parents about schoo. 
wh. ‘o. meres Senager. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Awpovae. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 96th year Sept. 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion — ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Weils, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful 
grounds. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field 
ockey. 


y 
Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





Home Kindergarten 
School. Instruction by Mail. 


Parents write for Catalogue. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, 
153 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





A School for Boys 


The nog Bsa considerations of a boy's life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it ee! not 
influence a selection in favor this 
school, it will be read with interest by all 
who are impressed with the equipment 
and methods that are essential for a 
thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


OR. Q. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesiey Hillis, Mass. 
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this—the right way: 


hot or cold. 


cold air. 





There is a right way and a wrong way 
to wash flannel outing garments. 


Cut some Ivory Soap into shavings and dissolve; add 
this to the water and wash quickly by repeatedly immers- 
ing in the suds and drawing through the hands. 


water for both washing and rinsing should be warm, never 


Wring, stretch into shape and hang to dry ina place 
where there is no exposure to wind, sun, too hot or too 
Iron before they are entirely dry. 

Shrinking is caused by the interlacing of the wool 











Try 


The 














fibers, that have small, sawlike teeth which catch on each 
other, In washing, therefare: it is desirable to keep the 
material well stretched out to prevent the fibers from 
becoming matted. A washboard should not be used, nor 





temperature are essential. 








should the soap be rubbed on. 


Pure soap and an even 

















The Fletcher Prize 


The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer a Prize of 
#500 for the best essay upon 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ASSUMED DECLINE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF PROTESTANTISM IN URBAN 
COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
For circular stating conditions, apply to 
Prof. D. C. WELLS, Hanover, N. H 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Charch and School Bells. ("Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL Co., Hillsboro, OG. 












CHURCH, PRAL and CHINE BELIS 1857.~ 
On 
EEE we Vannvsen 00 PANY, 
. Omcoman, 





R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and BRequisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Beosten or Chicago. 





82,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA FOR THE SUN- 


DAY SCHOOL 


The best S. 8S. Hymnal published. Returnable 
copy free for examination. Price $24.00 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller 
is the best. But look out for 


counterfeits. The genuine has 
as ? 











MENEELY & CO: Es7 4B. 


i eadaed T 1824 
CHIMES, BEALS and BELLS 


Y¥Y. The OLD MENEELY 3 
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BURCH 
ARPETS 





AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. G58 See eevisten $7 





JoHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS ANDO UPHOLSTERY 


ST., 
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BOSTON. 
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Event and Comment 


We have the sick and the 
bss cise Call bereaved with us in 
Balai greater numbers than 
usual this rigorous winter and few family 
circles are untouched by sorrow, anxiety 
or sympathetic grief. It isa time for the 
generous outpouring of good will and af- 
fection—for the little note of consolation, 
for the tender word, for those quiet, help- 
ful deeds which make suffering, illness 
and death easier to bear because we have 
abundant tokens that here and. there 
friends are sorrowing with us and bearing 
us up to God in the arms of their faith. 
In such times of loss and loneliness how 
the rich consolations and illuminating 
disclosures of the religion of Christ shine 
forth! It is possible for us to transmit 
them to many who sit in the shadow. 


The suggestion in a recent 
ft ty ay number of The Congrega- 

tionalist that Congrega- 
tionalists should be instructed in their 
church history and polity through popular 
literature for free distribution has brought 
a number of favorable responses. Two 
of these appear elsewhere in Our Readers’ 
Forum. Our denomination is probably 
more indifferent than almost any other 
to informing people as to what it is. A 
minister was asked the other day by a 
parishioner if he could put into his hands 
something which tells what Congrega- 
tionalism stands for and is doing. The 
pastor turned to his bookshelves and 
after an uncertain inspection of them re- 
plied that he could not think of anything 
suitable. There is such a literature, but 
it is meager. We have collected half a 
dozen tracts on this subject. Our Pub- 
lishing Society, we believe, has some funds 
available to supply these tracts, but is not 
often called on forthem. The Unitarian 
Association keeps on hand 270 tracts and 
pamphlets showing the mission and work 


- of Unitarian churches, furnished to any 


one on application. During the last few 
months more than 10,000 copies have been 
called for of a tract, entitled, What Do 
Unitarians Believe? If they find this 
work profitable should not Congregation- 
alists also? Ought not every member re- 


ceived into our churches to be supplied 


with a brief and clear statement of the 
character, aim and work of the body he 
has joined? We shall welcome sugges- 
tions as to the literature needed and the 
methods of its distribution. 


The Congregational pol- 
ity leaves the most im- 
portant general work of 
the churches to be done by volunteers or 
by committees. Not all the members of 
these committees find it convenient to do 
active service. Those who are faithful 


The Larger Work 
of the Churches 


get little reward except the conscious- 
ness that a necessary work is accom- 
plished; for most of those benefited ac- 
cept their benefits as they do the sun- 
shine and the rain’ and other bounties of 
God, as matters of course. The death of 
Rev. Dr, Elijah Horr of Medford, Mass., 
reminds his fellow-workers how abun- 
dant are the labors of the few for all the 
churches. Soon after he came into the 
Congregational body with already ma- 
tured experience in another denomina- 
tion he was called on to assume impor- 
tant responsibilities in connection with 
the general work. As a member of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board which holds weekly meetings, as 
one of the executive committee of the 
A. M. A. and as a trustee of the National 
Council, which in addition to other duties 
administers the funds for the relief of 
aged and infirm ministers, Dr. Horr gave 
a considerable part of every week to the 
service of all the churches, All those 
benefited through these agencies owe 
him and those who give their service as 
he did a debt of gratitude of which few 
are conscious. We have no general offi- 
cers with the authority of bishops, but 
the work done in some of the other de- 
nominations by such officers, has been 
done for Congregational churches by men 
without the authority or honor of bish- 
ops. If it were done more systematically 
and thoroughly our churches would be 
more numerous. Let us not forget our 
debt to those who do what they can of 
this work. 


laa ce We know a man with a griev- 
= ue oa ance. He has been treated 

unjustly, we think, by an or- 
ganization which he has long served, and 
which has received a good deal of money 
from benevolent persons to do important 
public service. This man has published 
a volume giving a history of his treatment 
by his associates. He has sent it to many 
persons with requests for their opinions 
and has received letters of sympathy for 
his misfortunes. He reads these to his 
friends whenever he can get hold of them. 
He thinks on his troubles continually. 
He makes others think on them as far as 
he can. What has he accomplished? He 
has had a painful illness of several weeks 
which his physician says was brought on 
by worry. He has caused his friends. to 
avoid him because they know he will talk 
only on one theme of which they are 
weary. He has lost interest in many 
matters by which he used to enlarge his 
vision. He has decreased somewhat the 
flow of funds into the society of which he 
was formerly an officer, but has not prob- 
ably disturbed its managers much. He 
deserves a vindication and has received 
it from his friends. But by his insistence 


that others shall attend to his troubles 
has he not lost for himself more than he 
has gained? We know several men who 
are absorbed in one idea which concerns 
themselves and who fret inwardly be- 
cause others are not also willing to be ab- 
sorbed in it. 


The Universalists have a 
new field secretary, Prof. 
C. E. Nash, who represents. 
the denomination in looking after the 
interests of all the churches. We have 
general and field and state secretaries of 
our benevolent societies whose mission 
is to get money from self-supporting 
churches and bestow it on dependent ones. 
But this Universalist officer has a more 
comprehensive purpose which is suggest- 
ive. He says that the organization which 
he represents ‘“‘is not more the friend 
of the mission than of the established 
church ; is not bewitched with the ‘“fron- 
tier ’’ as more important than the settled 
centers; will not sacrifice actual posses- 
sions in a wild clutch at possible “‘ strate- 
gic points. Therefore it is no more con- 
cerned to start the new than to nourish 
the old.” There seems to be good busi- 
ness sense in this, which may not be im- 
practicable for Congregationalism. 


Working for 
the Whole Field 





CE In many cities and towns 

e Minister and and particularly in the 
ee smaller communities, pas- 
tors are often chosen upon school boards 
and through them exert a large and salu- 
tary influence. We are glad to note also 
the extent to which the minister is being 
recognized in the choice of trustees or 
directors in public libraries. Such an ap- 
pointment furnishes a large field of useful- 
ness provided the man chosen is alive to his 
opportunities. We happen to know of one 
pastor serving in this capacity who has 
been able during the last year to increase 
the reading of works other than fiction 
nearly one hundred percent. Ifis possible 
without offending any of the elements in 
the varied constituency of a public library 
to introduce timely volumes on moral, 
religious and theological themes from the 
pen of the leading thinkers in this country 
and abroad. Current biography is a good 
field also on which to draw. Such a biog- 
raphy, for example, as that of General 
Armstrong belongs in every public library 
in the country, The minister to whom 
we have referred has found our own Pub- 
lishing Society of great value, not alone 
in the procuring of the best current books, 
but in suggesting volumes suitable for 
general reading. We hope that all min- 
isters honored by their community with 
such positions of trust and responsibility 
will see the chance it affords for broaden- 
ing and deepening the intellectual and 
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spiritual life of their fellow-citizens. 
Such a service is sure to react helpfully 
on the man who renders it. 


What to do with the Negro is 
a question which persists in 
calling foranswers. Noother 
topic is so often discussed at clubs and 
other public assemblies interested in so- 
cial problems. President Eliot at a New 
York meeting this month seems to have 
avowed the conviction that the nation’s 
duty is to furnish money to the Southern 
States to educate their Negroes. Would 
they do this if the money should be given 
to them? Dr. Booker T. Washington has 
gathered the opinions of 136 representa- 
tive Southern white men, of whom 121 
are agreed that education has made the 
Negro a more useful citizen, 98 that it 
has made him more ambitious to get rich, 
102 that it has lessened his proneness to 
commit crimes, 132 that it has made him 
amore valuable workman, 97 that it has 
improved his moral character, while only 
55 are convinced that his moral develop- 
ment has kept pace with his mental 
growth. Governor Vardaman of Miss- 
issippi and Bishop Brown of Arkansas 
have no inconsiderable following of pessi- 
mists who regard the Negro’s condition 
as hopeless. Gen. S. C. Armstrong, who 
had studied this subject at close range 
with a penetrating insight that has not 
been surpassed, used to say that the in- 
tentions of the average Negro were as 
good as those of the white race, but that 
his will power was much weaker. Hence 
he insisted that the education of the 
Negro must aim to make him stand up- 
right, to draw straight lines, to make 
obedience to exact laws habitual—in 
short, to give him the physical and 
mental training that creates rightness 
which leads to righteousness. Educa- 
tion which will make the Negro a good 
citizen must be an education that fits him. 


Is Education 
the Remedy 


John R. Mott, who 
has been twice around 
the world in the interest of the Student 
Volunteer movement, has just returned 
from a short trip to Europe, which was 
attended by many of the same spiritual 
results that marked his work in India 
and Japan two yearsago. His three days’ 
meeting with the students of Edinburg 
University recall the day when Professor 
Drummond was so influential in student 
circles there. At one of the sessions over 
one thousand men were present, chiefly 
medical students, always difficult to reach 
spiritually, and though he intended to 
talk less than an hour, in response to re- 
quests from the floor he was kept talking 
two hours and a half and at the close of 
the conference nearly seventy students 
declared their purpose to become dis- 
ciples of Christ. Among them were 
some of the strongest men of the univer- 
sity. This demonstration is all the more 
remarkable in view of the traditional 
conservatism of Scottish students and 
their reluctance to divulge their inner 
life. Obliged to decline urgent invita- 


Mr. Mott’s Last Trip 


tions to Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. Mott 
hastened on to France where he addressed 
the students at the universities of Paris 
and Nancy, and thence went to Italy in 
response to invitations, where he visited 
six student centers, Toulon, Milan, Torre 
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Pellice (the Waldensian headquarters), 
Venice, Florence and Rome. At the lat- 
ter city he conducted the first Christian 
student congress ever held in Italy, at 
which two hundred delegates from four- 
teen universities and fourteen higher col- 
leges were present. At one of the ses- 
sions the American Ambassador presided. 
Perhaps the most impressive service was 
the prayer meeting held early Sunday 
morning in the catacomb of Domitilla, 
where the early Christians were wont to 
meet. 


Mr. Mott comes back 
greatly cheered respect- 
ing the progress of the 
association movement 
among European colleges. In Great Brit- 
ain in ten years the seventeen societies 
have grown to 137, and during the decade 
over 900 Student Volunteers have gone 
to foreign fields. In France instead of 
twelve students whom Mr. Mott after 
great difficulty managed to assemble nine 
years ago to plan Christian work, there 
is an active association of nearly 200 stu- 
dents in Paris itself and ten organizations 
in the provincial universities, which to- 
gether support a traveling secretary and 
issue a monthly periodical. In Italy the 
Christian student movement has just 
been inaugurated, and to help in getting 
it started on the right basis was one of 
the main objects of Mr. Mott’s trip. He 
says that there is no needier student field 
than Italy in the world tnless it be Rus- 
sia, South America or the Iberian penin- 
sula. Among its 40,000 students agnosti- 
cism prevails to a deplorable extent. Let 
us hope that the student movement just 
inaugurated there will be, as in other 
lands, a force for faith and righteousness. 


The Growth of the 
Student Movement 
in Europe 


The London Mission- 
ary Society recently 
laid the corner stone 
of its Second Mission House, the old one 
built in 1835 having been outgrown. The 
story of the society’s different homes is 
an eloquent commentary on its growth. 
Its first directors met in a coffee house or 
tavern till they were invited to the busi- 
ness office of one of their number. Since 
then they have made various moves, at 
one time occupying a former lord may- 
or’s house. Then they had fifty-eight 
European missionaries in various parts 
of the world. Most of these were of 
German or Dutch origin, it being difficult 
to obtain a sufficient number of trained 
workers from England. Now the mis- 
sionary staff numbers 275, in addition to 
upwards of 6,000 native workers of both 


The L. M. S. and Its 
Interesting Growth 


sexes. The society just now is appealing 
for funds. 
The Death Ron © death of Dr. Carl A. 


Swensson, president of 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan., takes 
away one of the most influential, schol- 
arly and eloquent of the Swedish Lutheran 
clergymen and educators of the country. 
—The sudden death of Mr. Henry 
Austin Clapp, eminent as a lecturer and 
essayist on Shakespeare and more es- 
pecially as a dramatic critic in Boston 
since 1867, removes a personality that will 
be much missed. Like Mr. William Win- 
ter of the New York Tribune Mr. Clapp 
had the highest of ideals, and spared not 
in condemning the vulgarity and shallow- 
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ness of much of the drama of today. As 
a helper of the worthy in art and as a 
censor of the meretricious and debasing 
he has done a noble work. His contribu- 
tions had found place in our best maga- 
zines, and Harvard had honored him with 
a degree. Boston will be most fortunate 
if a successdr arises who has the same 
purity of life and nobility of purpose. 


The death of Mr. 
Hanna insures beyond 
peradventure the renomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt by the Republicans, and will 
permit of freer and sturdier growth 
within the party of opinion favoring 
tariff reform, reciprocity with Canada, 
publicity of corporation accounting, and 
national supervision of corporations and 
industry. Ex-President Cleveland, in a 
striking article in The Saturday Evening 
Post, summons the Democratic party to 
a conservative course, including tariff 
reform, reversion as soon as may be toa 
strictly continental American policy, and 
adherence to honored but venerable tra- 
ditions. Some Democrats who, broadly 
speaking, sympathize with this conserva- 
tive position, as over against the radical 
policy of Mr. Bryan, see the impossibility 
of Mr. Cleveland’s program for reversing 
the course of history since 1898.——Mayor 
McClellan of New York city has agree- 
ably surprised many of his recent oppo- 
nents in the contest for control of the 
metropolis, by vetoing an ordinance of 
the municipal legislature which was en- 
gineered through by important Tammany 
lieutenants, that gave to one of the trac- 
tion companies in the northern end of 
the city invaluable rights in the streets 
without compensation to the city. Evi- 
dently the mayor has the ambition to be 
more decent than Tammany traditions 
tempt a man to be. District Attorney 
Jerome has recently testified publicly to 
the admirable backing which he is getting 
from Police Commissioner McAdoo in 
his fight against illegal gambling. 


Political Happenings 


The national gathering 
of women suffragists in 
Washington last week is reported as hay- 
ing decided that the fight henceforth is 
not to be for interpretations of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments satis- 
factory to women who wish to vote, but 
that hereafter effort will be concentrated 
on the adoption of a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment which will embody specific rights. 
The slight strength shown by advocates 
of municipal suffrage for women, in the 
Massachusetts Legislature last week, so 
slight as to shelve the matter without a 
roll-call, indicates a marked waning of 
sentiment favorable to the extension of 
suffrage, within a decade, in the Bay 
State. Notwithstanding Governor Bates’s 
recommendation of the measure, the mu- 
nicipal suffrage bill was defeated over- 
whelmingly. Absence of anything like 
general desire among women for the priv- 
ilege is working against the cause now; 
and there also is more positive denial than 
formerly of suffrage as an inalienable 
right. 


Women’s Suffrage 


The resignation of his 
Sensitive Congress- seat in Congress by Con- 
vm gressman Shafroth of 
Colorado because of evidence satisfying 
him that corruption was used in bringing 
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his election to pass is a welcome and 
striking phenomenon; and it has its bear- 
ings on the validity of the title of other 
of that State’s representatives in the 
national legislature. Here and there 
throughout the country journals have 
said that the Congressman was a fool, 
and that he should have hung on to his 
place until put out. But such opinion is 
exceptional, not normal. Evidence taken 
in this contested case shows venality 
among the women voters of Colorado; 
but some was to be expected. 


W. Cameron Forbes, a Har- 
vard graduate, grandson of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and J. Murray 
Forbes, a man of wealth, culture and 
civic spirit has accepted the post of mem- 
ber of the Philippine Civic Commission 
offered to him by the President ; his name 
has gone to the Senate, and ere long he 
will be on his way to Manila. Mr. Forbes, 
like Messrs. Bowditch and Wendell, 
younger alumni of Harvard, who are 
about starting for Manchuria to enter the 
consular service, is of a type of public 
servant of which President Roosevelt is 
fond and in securing which he has pecul- 
iar skill. Mr. Forbes may be counted 
upon, we are sure, to stand for the same 
policy that Mr. Taft did, ‘‘ The Philippines 
for the Filipinos.”” We deem it a matter 
to be profoundly grateful for that men 
like Messrs. Taft and Forbes should have 
led the way from our oldest New England 
universities into service on the Philip- 
pine Civil Commission. The English and 
Scotch Universities have been the train- 
ing schools of some of Great Britain’s 


The Philippines 


ablest servants in the Orient. Our uni-. 


versities also should be such centers of 
recruits of high grade. Porto Rico may 
justly be said to have been made over by 
Johns Hopkins and University of Penn- 
sylvania alumni, selected by President 
McKinley to go in and establish sound 
fiscal and educational foundations. 


The Balfour Ministry still 
retains power, notwith- 
standing dissensions among leaders and 
privates, and notwithstanding the drawing 
together of Liberals and Liberal Union- 
ists. It had a majority of fifty-one only, 
last week, in rejecting an amendment to 
the King’s Address, introduced by Mr. 
John Morley, which amendment depre- 
cated the proposed modifications in fiscal 
policy suggested by Mr. Chamberlain and 
indorsed more or less by Mr. Balfour. 
It is worth noting that the Irish party’s 
vote was thrown strongly against the 
Ministry, which would seem to indicate 
that the recent Land Act introduced by 
the Ministry in no wise has satisfied the 
Irish, or lessened their insistence on 
Home Rule. Indeed Mr. Redmond, the 
party’s leader, said as much in Parlia- 
ment prior to the vote. Accentuation of 
the issue of Irish Home Rule now cannot 
but defer coalescence of Liberals and 
Liberal Unionists against the Ministry, 
and it will tend to prolong chaotic condi- 
tions in domestic politics. Mr. Chamber- 
lain is away on a long rest-giving tour. 
Meanwhile by-electious go against him, 
and his commission of experts named by 
the manufacturers is gathering ammuni- 
tion for his future use. British Guiana 
last week made trade concessions to Can- 


British Politics 


ada and Great Britain, and unless the 
United States soon alters its prescriptive 
trade attitude toward Canada that por- 
tion of the Empire also will incline more 
and more to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
The elevation of Dr. Jameson to the post 
of prime minister of the Cape Colony, in- 
dicates a triumph of the British citizens 
in recent elections; and calls attention 
once more to a man, whose nearness to 
the late Cecil Rhodes and whose present 
connections with capitalists have en- 
abled him to live down a somewhat un- 
savory record in the famous raid into the 
Transvaal of 1895 and emerge as a factor 
in the stirring life of today. 


Nine months ago Pro- 
fessor Tenekejian of Eu- 
phrates College, Harpoot, 
Turkey, was arrested by the government 
and put in solitary confinement. By tor- 
ture and in other ways the officials en- 
deavored to secure evidence implicating 
him and others who were arrested at the 
time, the charge being that he had incited 
his pupils to revolution. The executive 
officials of Euphrates College in this 
country at once brought the case before 
the Department of State, and conjointly 
pressure has been brought to bear forcing 
a trial of the accused teacher; and last 
week came the word by cable that he had 
been found ‘‘ Not Guilty” and acquitted. 


Release of the 
Harpoot Professor 


Turkish and Albanian 
soldiery have clashed 
during the past week. All signs point to 
an outbreak in Macedonia in the spring, 
which will precipitate war between Bul- 
garia and Turkey. Russia again has 
warned Bulgaria to avoid this struggle 
and to be circumspect, but it is a case 
where the people passionately desire war, 
and a Ministry however impressed with 
the desirability of peace cannot hold the 
leash forever. Turkey also is aggressive. 
She already has tendered the Powers a 
statement of facts which to her seem to 
justify refraining from attempting longer 
to carry out reforms in Macedonia which 
were ordered by the Powers, and which 
call for severe action by her. 


Unrest in the Balkans 


The outstanding fact is the 
Bao Laeeea Withdrawal of Admiral and 

Viceroy Alexieff and other 
military leaders of the Russian forces 
from Port Arthur to Harbin in Man- 
churia, where the military forces of Rus- 
sia will be assembled and deploy to meet 
the Japanese advance. This practically 
leaves Port Arthur and Dalny and South- 
ern Manchuria to Japan, the time of ca- 
pitulation being dependent upon Japan’s 
will. Not that she will secure this terri- 
tory without some fighting with such 
Russian land forces as may now be 
there; but rather that it is the Russian 
policy to lure Japan inland, in view of 
present unpreparedness to make a stand 
either by sea or on land at points so re- 
mote from the base of supplies. Korea 
already, without a battle is virtually 
Japanese territory, Seoul—the capital— 
being in possession of the Japanese, the 
Korean emperor having decreed special 
privileges to the unchallenged invaders. 
Additional ships of the Russian navy 
have fallen into the hands of Admiral 
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Togo. Reports from Lake Baikal and 
other points along the Siberian railway 
reveal the gravity of Russia’s problem of 
transportation and commissariat. Wis- 
dom has been shown by committing 
full power over the Russian army in the 
East to the renowned and competent Gen- 
eral Koropotkin, who, both as a warrior 
in the field and as Minister of War, has 
shown that he is a man of part. 


PRS Intelligent judgment on 
a the situation by diplo- 
Clr ee mats as well as by the 
public will be made easier by Russia’s 
abolition of rigorous censorship on war 
news. Emphatic denunciation of the 
Franco-Russian alliance by Jaures, the 
eminent Socialist leader and statesman, 
indicates how the rank and file of the 
French people are coming to look upon 
prolongation of a compact from which 
Russia has derived so much more than 
France; and the French Ministry’s revela- 
tion that at the time of the Fashoda clash 
France rejected Russia’s proposition that 
they seize the opportunity to unite 
against Great Britain, indicates that of- 
ficial France is not averse to letting it be 
known that France has a kindlier feeling 
toward England and a drawing toward 
her and her policies. China has declared 
neutrality, but Japan already is charging 
her with breach of it in persisting in giv- 
ing shelter to a Russian gunboat in a 
Chinese port. Russia has assented to the 
scheme for limiting the conflict to Korea 
and Manchuria, providing China and 
Japan comply with certain conditions, 
and providing it is understood that Man- 
churia is not included in the realm of 
neutrality. Secretary Hay has informed 
the Powers of the successful completion 
of the plan, and is receiving praise from 
publicists of all nations for his initiative 
and success. Baron Kantaro Kaneko, a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School and 
a leading member of the House of Peers, 
with considerable administrative experi- 
ence, is en route to Washington to confer 
with our Government on aspects of the 
situation. 





Surgery or Therapeutics 


The widespread dissatisfaction among 
the churches regarding the prayer meet- 
ing raises the question whether it is a 
ease for the surgeon or the physician. 
Is the prayer meeting to be regarded as 
an organ which in the process of religious 
evolution has ceased to have functional 
value? Or is it only a torpid organ which 
needs tonic and other therapeutic treat- 
ment? 

A clergyman said to us not long since, 
‘‘The church is the only institution which 
doesn’t know how to let go of a thing 
when it has got through with it.” Has 
the church got through with the prayer 
meeting? To answer this question from 
the symptomatic point of view, that of 
the practical attitude of the majority in 
a majority of the churches, one might be 
constrained to say, Yes. But it is more 
important to determine what the symp- 
toms indicate. Is there something in the 
deeper logic of spiritual life which also 
answers, Yes? 

The prayer meeting, in the day of its 
unquestioned efficiency and evident re- 
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ality, clearly stood for two things—prayer 
and testimony ; and both were considered 
the evidence and witness of the religious 
life. They differentiated the religious 
man from the non-religious. Few, how- 
ever, would defend this distinction as 
valid at the present time. There are 
many men of unquestioned spiritual life 
who do not easily or customarily express 
themselves in public prayer and testi- 
mony. They have, moreover, ceased to 
regard this as a distinctive and vital test 
of the religious life. 

The removal of artificial barriers be- 
tween the sacred and the secular, and 
between the spiritual and the worldly, 
has at least broadened the possible, and 
in many instances the actual domain of 
the spiritual. There is a definite and 
growing persuasion that the real testi- 
mony to the spiritual life is that made 
in the full scope and bysiness of life, and 
that the Church in all its functions is 
the mount to which one returns for in- 
spiration and renewal of vision. The very 
forces, therefore, which have served to 
widen the scope of the religious life have 
at the same time tended to lessen the 
value of what, at an earlier stage, had 
unquestioned vitality. In other words, 
the development of the religious organ- 
ism itself has left it with certain organs 
deprived of their function—precisely what 
has taken place in the development of 
the individual. To be loaded down with 
atrophied organs is both a folly and a 
peril. 

But is it quite clear that the analogy 
is complete? Those who declare that the 
Church is the only institution which does 
not know how to let go of a thing when 
it has got through with it, and who evi- 
dently have in mind the business enter- 
prise of the world in making such com- 
parison, should at least remember that 
every enterprising corporation has an in- 
stinct for salvage. It is just as eager to 
transform its plant to new uses as it is 
to condemn outworn machinery to the 
scrap heap. Transform what can be 
transformed; throw away what cannot 
be—that is the working principle of the 
prudent and sagacious man of affairs. Is 
it not possible then that the problem of 
the prayer meeting is a problem in sal- 
vage? It is not so much a question of 
restoring the former function of testi- 
mony, or even of prayer in the set and 
formal sense, as it is a question of dis- 
covering new functional value for this 
meeting of the people, and of giving it 
new significance in the visibly larger and 
more complex spiritual life of our own 
age. It is not probable that serious men 
are likely to return to the testimony 
meeting ; and if the prayer meeting stands 
in their eyes as representing that func- 
tion they will continue to neglect it; and 
it will continue to be the burden of the 
minister and a center of indifference for 
the Church in general. 

But have we not in this venerable insti- 
tution a valuable ‘“‘plant’”’ which might 
readily yield itself to new functions and 
to a really vital influence? What is it 
potentially? A democratic assembly; a 
layman’s gathering; a forum for serious 
consideration of the tasks and duties 
which press upon us from the new world 
of social opportunity. It implies a 
friendly atmosphere, a mood in which 
reverence and fellowship, high thoughts 
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and congenial intercourse naturally com- 
mingle, in the recognized presence of the 
Lord. We have been so much concerned 
in viewing the midweek service in the 
light of its departing functions that we 
have not with sufficient seriousness con- 
sidered it in the light of its possible func- 
tions. It has not yet appealed to the con- 
structive imagination of the intelligent 
layman, and it is psychologically impos- 
sible to give reality to anything until it 
lays hold of the interest and attention. 
What more important question is there 
for our denomination which is committed 
to democracy, and at the same time to in- 
telligent progress? What fitter problem 
for our State Associations and for one of 
the meetings of our triennial council? 
Is there not some one among us with 
commanding insight and imagination 
who can point out the line of a more 
vital function for what has been a digni- 
fied and hallowed organ for the church? 


Punic Faith 

Rome after sufficient experience in 
dealing with Carthage came to the con- 
clusion that she was treacherous, and in 
due time the expression ‘‘ Punic Faith,’’ 
was coined to become a classic expres- 
sion for universal distrust of a people’s 
veracity of speech and straightforward- 
ness of conduct. 

It is a phrase that naturally comes to 
mind today as one contemplates Russia’s 
status. Balzac, writing in 1836, described 
the Russian diplomatic policy as like 
unto a feline ‘‘ caressing its prey for a long 
while before devouring it.’’ Baron Lynd. 
hurst, Lord Chancellor of England, at 
the time of the Crimean War, said that 
Russian pledges were not worth the paper 
on which they were written. Abdur 
Rhaman, amir of Afghanistan, after inti- 
mate acquaintance with Russia’s methods 
in Central Asia, described her irresisti- 
bility there to her mass and to her indif- 
ference to treaty obligations. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons a year or two ago, said that ‘‘he 
who sups with the Tsar needs a long 
spoon,”’ which of course was but a mod- 
ern variant by an especially frank Briton, 
of Heywood’s old proverb that ‘Hee 
must have a long spoone, shall eat with 
the devill.” Kipling, with a poet’s pene- 
tration, has said the same thing in the 
refrain of his poem The Truce of the 
Bear: 


There is no truce with Adam zad, the 
Bear that looks like a man! 


Despite the dissimilarity between their 
national ideals, forms of government and 
dominant religious polities, relations in 
the past between the United States and 
Russia have been friendly, for, until 
within a decade—save in the sale and pur- 
chase of Alaska—our relations have been 
formal and perfunctory and not close. 
But with the expansion of our trade to 
the Orient and with Russia’s push toward 
the Pacific through Chinese territory, we 
have been forced to have more intimate 
dealings, and we are beginning better to 
understand why the European and Asiatic 
tradition respecting Russia’s statecraft is 
as it is. 

If, as a consequence of that insight 
Russia now finds that the United States 
is ranged alongside of Great Britain and 
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Japan, she has no one to blame but her- 
self. Our immemorial policy in diplo- 
macy has been one of candor, and never 
more so than now under Secretary Hay, 
and we are not wont to be burned more 
than once with the same stick if we can 
help it. That Russia has broken faith 
with us in respect to Manchuria is be- 
yond dispute; and as we go to press it is 
said that she now declines to permit a 
United States consul to enter Dalny, not- 
withstanding in 1899 the Czar by edict 
decreed that it should forever be a free 
port for the traders and ships of all 
nations. 

When a nation enters upon a war as 
long, impoverishing and embarrassing as 
the one Russia is now engaged in is likely 
to be, it behooves her to take account of 
stock of her moral credit, for the larger 
it is the richer she is potentially both in 
credit with money lenders and in exemp- 
tion from likelihood from attack in the 
rear and on the flank. 

It would hardly seem that the Czar’s 
adviser’s could have taken into account 
considerations of this kind. Already 
Turkey has shown that she intends to 
improve the opportunity to settle with 
Bulgaria and Macedonia. England very 
naturally is pressing her diplomatic and 
military advantages in Tibet and Persia 
now that Russia is handicapped. 

Germany will feel freer to develop her 
plans in Turkey and along the highway 
from Austria to the granaries of the Cas- 
pian. The Scandinavian Powers with 
Finland would be more than mortal if 
they did not prepare to take advantage 
of contingencies which may arise. China, 
while nominally neutral, may be drawn 
into the war, and if so, on the side of Japan 
to redress grievances suffered sullenly if 
without military resistance hitherto. 
Nor will the United States cease pressing 
for rights granted by China in territory 
still Chinese in form, namely in Man- 
churia. 

It is because of the temptation to seize 
this opportunity to pay off old grudges, 
to settle old scores, to carry out specific 
national policies which were perforce 
quiescent so long as Kussia was unchal- 
lenged, so mighty seemingly, and without 
a@ war on her hands, that the chancel- 
leries of Europe tremble today, and that 
rumors of new alliances are rife, that 
navies and armies are being put in fight- 
ing form, and that the sage prophet his- 
tory-wise hesitates to prophesy that the 
fighting will be kept within its present 
limits. And if further war does come it 
will be due not only to the remorseless- 
ness of Russia, huge and hitherto unre- 
sisted, but also, to a considerable degree 
to her want of veracity, her Machievéllian 
tactics, her sinuosity in negotiation, her 
bankruptcy of truth. The Socialists of Re- 
publican France and the Individualists of 
Republican America, and the democrats 
of England instinctively recoil from autoc- 
racy; but their aversion might be les- 
sened were the autocracy’s Yea a Yea, 
and its Nay a Nay. 





The microbe of criticism has come into the 
organism of society to stay. No frigidity of 
temperature can kill it. But there is criticism 
and criticism. The best kind is that which 
was credited to James Martineau, of which it 
was said by his biographer, that it was “of 
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the nobler sort that honors while it disap- 
proves and creates while it destroys.” 


Our Polity 


Many questions are received at this 
office concerning matters of church ad- 
ministration. We are continually being 
asked, ‘‘ What is Congregational usage? ”’ 
That usage is passing through changes 
more rapidly, probably, than in any pre- 
ceding period. This is in part because our 
churches are multiplying in sections of 
the country, as in the Southern states, 
where till recently our denomination was 
hardly known, while most of their mem- 
bers were reared in other denominations. 
In part it is because new methods of ad- 
ministration in business and in civil gov- 
ernment seem to challenge methods which 
rest all authority in the local church, and 
tend to isolate it in its work. 

But principally, we think, our usage is 
changing because men are called to be 
pastors of Congregational churches in in- 
creasing numbers who have been taught 
other systems of church government and 
have had experience only with them. In 
some years the majority of the additions 
to the roll of ministers in our Year-Book 
have come from other denominations. 
Whole conferences of churches include 
hardly any ministers with extended prac- 
tical knowledge of the working of Con- 
gregationalism. No comprehensive treat- 
ise on our polity has appeared for many 
years. We are glad to announce that a 
volume on this subject has just been 
issued by the Pilgrim Press. In it Sec. 
George M. Boynton answers the most 
important questions which arise concern- 
ing church administration and states the 
principles on which they rest. 

Finding it difficult to answer by per- 
sonal cerrespondence the many questions 
sent to us, and remembering that most of 
those which deserve our attention are 
likely to be asked more than once, we 
propose to open a department in The Con- 
gregationalist on Our Polity. In it we 
shall answer questions, selecting those of 
widest interest, so far as our space will 
allow. We shall make free use of Dr. 
Boynton’s book referred to above. We 
shall consult with experts in Congrega- 
tional church government. We shall 
thus hope to interpret correctly the usage 
of our denomination, and to guide its de- 
velopment along lines which will best 
promote the peace, stability and growth 
of ourchurches. We invite questions for 
this department, premising that they are 
never to be sent to excite controversy, or 
to be used to prove some one in the 
wrong, or merely to satisfy curiosity. 
The only questions we want are those 
prompted by the need of further light on 
actual cases of church administration. 








The Parables of Christ’s Passion 


The Wedding Supper 


They heard the message, but they would 
not come. Some made light of it and 
went about their business quietly; others 
vented hate and cruelty upon the messen- 
gers. The outlook is still upon the Jew- 
ish world as Jesus found it. God was 
ready, men were unready—and for the 
spiritually unwilling then and now the 
kingdom of God waits, the opportunity 
passes by. 


Yet God is not to be defeated by the 
folly or wickedness of men. We need to 
feel ourselves in the grip of his great 
onward moving purposes. When these 
guests refuse, God’s messengers are sent 
to the parting of the highways. Initial 
appearances count for less with God than 
possibilities of growth. We would have 
seen the hope of the future in the 
trained and educated religious leaders of 
the Jews. Jesus saw it in fishermen and 
tradesmen, publicans and sinners. » 

Among these strangely gathered and in- 
congruous guests the one real incongruity 
was the man who had accepted the invi- 
tation while he despised and insulted the 
giver of the feast. The king’s feast was 
not ready until the guests had been called, 
gathered, sifted. The king comes face to 
face with each one of his guests. It did 
not help to present one’s self at the board 
if consent of the heart to the king’s pur- 
pose failed. The warning of the separat- 
ing judgment is the common ending of 
the parables of Jesus. 

Jesus saw the greatest danger in neg- 
lect. These first invited guests were 
every one shut out. Those privileged 
cities which had seen his mighty works 
were more worthy of condemnation than 
the most wicked cities of the ancient 
world. The place of modern privilege— 
the bright, clear light of Christian knowl- 
edge and the century educated conscience 
—can only deepen guilt if we are so con- 
cerned with business and with pleasure 
that we have neither time nor thought 
for the life with God which is the life of 
service to our fellowmen. 

Worldliness is a broader, deeper and 
more dangerous thing than wickedness. 
It is life which reckons without God. It 
is plan and purpose in which his claims 
and promises are allowed no part. It dis- 
guises itself in harmless masks enough— 
the farm, the merchandise, our round of 
study, work and play, our social, busi- 
ness or political ambitions. Life be- 
comes a game from which the thought of 
God is excluded as the one unmanageable 
counter in our play. 

The most dangerous worldliness of all 
is that which wears the mask of godli- 
ness, Religion is an occupation and an 
interest like any other. It affords scope 
for the passions and the intellectual pow- 
ers—ambition, mastery of others, intel- 
lectual curiosity, constructive work. One 
may come to the king’s table and refuse 
to wear the provided garment of a dedi- 
cated heart. And for him is the greatest 
danger of all—the danger of self-deceiv- 
ing and of rejection in the very company 
of the sharers of the feast. 

Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 


Meeting, Feb. 28—March 5. Matt. 22: 1-14; Luke 
14: 15-24; Matt, 9: 1-13. 





In Brief 
Christianity has been defined in many ways. 
Joseph Cook once defined it as a matter of the 


human being changing eyes with the divine, 
seeing things from the divine standpoint. 


The many friends of Dr. George C. Lorimer 
will sympathize with him in his serious and 
painful illness from inflammatory rheumatism. 
His physicians express the hope that the 
crisis has passed and that in time he will be 
restored to health. 


The Methodist Book Committee by a major- 
ity vote has recommended the consolidation 
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of the three main publishing houses of the de— 
nomination, but final action must be taken by 
the General Conference. The various Chria- 
tian Advocates seem to have had a profitable 
year. 


The death, Feb. 15, of the widow of Dr. John 
Hall, long the pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Church, New York, at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven years, reminds his surviving 
friends how swift is the passage of time. It 
is six years since that distinguished minister 
passed to his reward. Mrs. Hall was several. 
years older than her husband. 


It is reported that Rev. Dr. G. Campbell 
Morgan has lately received calls from six pas- 
torless churches. Two of these are in Chicago.. 
We hear of other instances of churches calling 
to their pastorates men who have not given 
them the least encouragement and who are en- 
gaged in work which presumably they have 
chosen after careful consideration. 


This is the coldest winter for thirty-four 
years according to the records of the United 
States Weather Bureau. And unofficial rec- 
ords indicate that the oldest inhabitant has 
never known a colder winter. It is easy to 
pile up a long list of heavy losses in business 
chargeable to the weather, but let us be thank- 
ful that the coal strike was not postponed to 
this year. 





Two gifts of $100 each have been sent to Rev. 
George H. Lea of Jamaica toward rebuilding 
the Congregational churches wrecked by the 
hurricane last autumn. One came from the 
Old South Church, Boston, and the other 
from Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn. Our poor 
brethren on that island will long remember 
the substantial sympathy shown to them in 
their sad disaster. 





The Presbyterian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions has issued a request to women of the 
Presbyterian churches to observe Feb. 25 as a 
day of humiliation and prayer that the Holy 
Spirit may be poured out upon the Church. 
Formerly fasting would have been included in 
this call. The need for the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost is great enough to demand ab- 
sorbed and contrite appeal to God. The re- 
sponse to this request will show how deeply 
the need is felt. 





It will be a misfortune if Christian denomi- 
nations fail to unite in providing for evangel- 
istic work at the coming World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. Plans which were made by a com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance for Dr. 
Campbell Morgan to direct an evangelistic 
campaign have fallen through, and the pros- 
pect is that each denomination will carry on 
its separate work at the exposition. If there 
is any place where union effort should be made 
it is at this World’s Fair. 


The tributes paid to Senator Hanna by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, chaplain of the United 
States Senate, and by Bishop Leonard of Ohio 
indicate that he was shrived by some spiritual 
and ethical leaders if not by all. The most 
remarkable tribute to him was the elosing of 
the anthracite and bituminous coal collieries 
of Pennsylvania by order of Pres. John Mitch-- 
ell. Mr. Mitchell by contact with Mr. Hanna 
in the National Civic Federation had come to 
respect him very highly. 


The birth of George Peabody in the old town 
of Danvers one hundred years ago was worth- 
ily celebrated last week in the town of Peabody 
named after him. Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle gave 
a trenchant speech, calling for assertion by 
New England and New Englanders of rights 
of trade with Canada and for a revival of old 
time New England maritime strength and 
wealth, neither of which reforms he thinks is 
possible so long as the Pennsylvania ideal of a 
tariff and of bounties to shipping interests 
are in the ascendant. 


The physiological and psychological reasons 
why young children should not be taken to 
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the theater, presented in an article elsewhere 
printed in this issue, ought to be convincing to 
the dullest parent. Other nations, like France 
and Germany, could teach Americans valuable 
lessons in providing simple amusements for 
children. Our cities are raising up a genera- 
tion of blasé boys and girls who will never re- 
alize to what extent they have been robbed of 
capacity for innocent recreation by ignorant 
fathers and mothers, especially mothers. 





Bishop Brown of the Episcopal diocese of 
Arkansas, having delivered before Episcopal 
clergymen of Boston his opinion of the Negro 
race as hopelessly depraved, and having de- 
fended lynching of Negroes as a necessary 
deterrent of their grossest crimes, probably 
has by this time some new light on the view 
of the subject taken by his Northern clerical 
brethren.« At a meeting of Negro Episcopa- 
lians held in Boston Feb. 19, letters read from 
HKishop Lawrence and several of the clergy 
emphatically declared that they had no sym- 
pathy with Bishop Brown’s position on the 
Negro problem. 





Dartmeuth alumni the world over will grieve 
at the destruction by fire of Dartmouth Hall, 
the original college building, more than a cen- 
tury old and inseparably identified with the 
names of Daniel Webster and other of the great 
alumni. Presumably it will be rebuilt follow- 
ing the original type of architecture, but of 
stone, brick and steel and not of perishable 
wood such as went up in smoke and flame last 
week. The call toan alumni meeting in Bos- 
ton last week to deal with the problem closed 
with typical words: ‘‘ This is not an invita- 
tion; it isa summons.”’ Too much preaching 
is mere invitation; it should be a summons. 





Bridgeport, Ct., and Newton, Mass., have 
seen discipline administered to lawyers during 
the past week by bar associations, the dishon- 
est lawyers in both cases having perverted 
trust funds given to them by clients who re- 
lied on the professional code and the high so- 
cial position of the men to insure honesty of 
dealing. Nothing but such strict supervision of 
professional ethics by bar associations can pro- 
tect the reputation of the profession, and so- 
ciety as well. For with the increasing com- 
plexity of life and uncertainty as to proper 
investment it grows more and more important 
that clients should be able to put faith in law- 
yers. 





Massachusetts legislators have before them 
this year a number of pernicious bills intro- 
duced with the hope of altering the historic 
attitude of the commonwealth toward Sunday 
toil and recreation. The legislative committee 
which will report on these bills had before it 
last week clergymen and laymen representing 
the churches, and citizens representing indus- 
try and organized labor protesting against 
anything like laxity in a matter so vital not 
only to the religious life of the community 
but to the physical well-being of the employer 
and the employee. With complexity of social 
structure regulations that were the natural 
outcome of a simpler life cannot be enforced 
literally; but the ideal of a rest day for as 
many as possible must be retained, and the 
spiritual character of the day insisted upon. 





That is certainly a novel and suggestive way 
of treating the subject of temperance which is 
employed by Mr. William Blaikie, whom the 
Pilgrim Teacher has been fortunate enough 
to annex to its staff of regular writers for the 
coming year. This authority on athletics, who 
is a thorough believer in and effective advocate 
of muscular Christianity, is to have an article 
once a quarter of special value to Sunday school 
teachers who are periodically called upon to 
expound a temperance lesson. His first article 
has the striking title, What Do You Drink? 
and it points out the effect of alcohol in small 
as well as large quantities upon the people 
who are unwise enough to risk the use of it. 
To the same issue Prof. Amos R. Wells con- 
tributes the irst oc a series of quarterly re- 
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views written in his own vigorous and illumi- 
nating style. 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A threatened coal strike. 
Broadside, page 305.) 





(Pennsylvania 


An educational church in New York. (Both 
Sides the Brooklyn Bridge, page 311.) 
A “maker of Americans.” (Absent but 


Accounted For, 
page 305.) 

Cumberland Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists form a happy family. (From East- 
ern Washington, page 304.) 

A case of demand (New Hampshire’s Vacant 
Churches, page 282) and supply (The Ministry 
as a Career for College Women, page 296). 

The statistics of the various states are be- 
ginning to come in, New Hampshire leading 
the procession. Whatever may be thought of 
the facts, it would be gross injustice this year 
to term the narrator’s point of view pessimistic. 
On the contrary, it seems to contain this year 


a large element of determined hope. (New 
Hampshire’s Congregational Census, page 305.) 





In and Around Boston” 


Young Peoples’ Rallies 


Two notable gatherings in Park Street 
Church recently are indicative of an enthu- 
siastic and intelligent interest in foreign mis- 
sions among our young people. The first 
meeting, Feb. 20, was the thirteenth annual 
rally of the twenty-four young ladies’ societies 
connected with the Suffolk Branch of the 
Woman’s Board. Lillian B. Neale, M. D., a 
young Boston physician, presided in the after- 
noon. After routine business, Mrs. Alice G. 
West gave a graphic picture, by means of 
charts, of our resources in a way which led a 
college girl in the audience to remark, ‘‘ That 
woman talks to us as if she knew we had 
brains!’’ Briefaddresses followed from Miss 
Alice S. Brown, the new secretary for junior 
work and a Mt. Holyoke graduate, also from 
two young women under appointment for the 
foreign field—Miss Annie C. Tracy who goes 
to Turkey and Miss Mary S. Whitcomb to In- 
dia. Before the collation there was a recep- 
tion to the sixteen missionaries present, a 
most enjoyable feature of the occasion. An- 
other large audience gathered in the evening, 
when the principal speakers were Mrs. Helen 
A. Rowland ef Japan; and Miss Ellen M. 
Stone. 

On Washington’s Birthday there was an- 


Pennsylvania Broadside, . 
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other marshaling of hosts in the same place 
under the banner of the Student Volunteers, 
five denominations being represented. Dr. 
Thomas 8S. Barbour of the Baptist Union pre- 
sided in the morning and Dr. Edward M. Tay- 
lor of the Methodist Board in the afternoon. 
After a stirring address from Willis R. Hotch- 
kiss, traveling secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteers,. the army broke up to hold sessions 
at the denominational headquarters. The 
Baptists had the largest following, even Tre- 
mont Temple being too small to hold the crowd 
which flocked there. In the evening, despite 
many counter attractions in the city, Park 
Street Church was again well filled. Bishop 
Lawrence presided, Mrs. L. M. Waterbury 
read some delightful extracts from the jour- 
nals of missionaries, Dr. A. W. Halsey con- 
ducted a model missionary meeting, and 
Bishop Lawrence closed with a short, earnest 
address on Quiet Moments. Altogether it was 
a remarkable day and the zeal of the young 
folks made the motto over the pulpit—‘* The 
evangelization of the world in this generation ”’ 
—seem possible of realization. 


Hartford Men Banquet 

In numbers and enthusiasm, despite the 
severe storm of Feb. 15, the Hartford alumni 
of eastern New England made the sixteenth 
annual meeting and banquet a record breaker. 
The chief guest was Dr. W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, the seminary’s new president, whose 
‘*first impressions of Hartford’ indicated 
keen insight coupled with a refreshing opti- 
mism for its future. Dr. J. L. Barton as 
toastmaster set the currents of wit and wisdom 
freely flowing. Miss Addie I. Locke, associate 
professor of Biblical study in Wellesley Col- 
lege, Rev. C. M. Southgate, Rev. George W. 
Rowland of Japan, Dr. Nutting of Providence 
and others followed in spirited and spicy re- 
sponses. Officers for the new year are: presi- 
dent, Rev. E. N. Hardy; secretary and treas- 
urer, Rev. A. J. Dyer. 


A Cathedral for Our City 

Episcopalians are rejoicing in the prospect 
of a cathedral for Boston, through the be- 
quest of Miss Mary Sophia Walker, who died 
last week. All Bostonians will rejoice with 
them. It fits our traditions that this noble 
gift should come from the daughter of a Con- 
gregational minister. And if it shall be mod- 
eled, as is intimated, after thaf magnificent 
parish church, St. Botolph’s in Old Boston, of 
which Rev. John Cotton was for twenty years 
rector before he was silenced for Nonconform- 
ity and came in 1633, to be the most influential 
Congregational minister in the new Boston, so 
much the more will the stately building wit- 
ness to what Congregationalism has done for 
the higher life of this new world. 





seat of war. 


Cross Society. 


about to go to war. 


Taylor of China Inland Mission. 





Moral and Religious Aspects of the War 


Germany has offered Russia the use of her hospitals in territory adjacent to the 





Count Orloff Davkdoff, a close friend of the Czar, has given $500,000 to the Red 





Remember your foe is brave, confident and crafty.—The Czar, reviewing soldiers 


Bishop Moore, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who was on a steamer cap- 
tured by the Japanese, has arrived safely at Shanghai. 





Much time is now necessary in order to strike at Japan blows worthy of the 
dignity and might of Russia, and while sparing as much as possible the shedding of 
blood of her children, to inflict just punishment upon the nation which has provoked 
the struggle.—Official Russian proclamation, Feb. 18. 





The great crisis through which the Chinese must pass in the conflict cannot be 
overestimated. This war is bound to bring trouble in China. Already a spirit of 
unrest is manifest. The great masses are not satisfied with the government and are 
waiting for an opportunity to overthrow the present dynasty. If they see that this 
war weakens the government, the rebellious spirit is bound to break out, for the 
Boxers are waiting to seize the first opportunity to make trouble.—Mrs. F. Howard 
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How a Beave and Wise 








TI M. C A Policy Which Imitated 
isi ila Value of a of € Would Lengthen Pastorates 
a Meddlesome 
Church Member By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D, D., New York and Strengthen Churches 











The notice in the papers of the recent 
death of an elderly gentleman brings to 
mind a suggestive incident. 

Many years ago, preaching as a sum- 
mer supply in an important Congrega- 
tional church, I was entertained over 
Sunday in the beautiful home of this 
man, then a member of the board of 
trustees of his church. This story came 
to me from his own lips. A little be- 
fore, the congregation was startled on 
Sunday morning by their pastor announc- 
ing from the pulpit that he had concluded 
to accept a call, which the congregation 
knew he had had under consideration 
for several weeks, but supposed he would 
decline. He said such had been his pur- 
pose, but that he had received a letter 
signed by three members of his church 
advising him to accept the call in view of 
the fact that the majority of his own peo- 
ple desired the change. He added that 
the communication was a surprise to 
him, but that of course under such cir- 
cumstances he did not desire to remain. 

Straightway upon the close of the serv- 
ice my friend stepped up to the pulpit 
and asked his pastor for the letter to 
which he had referred. When he hesi« 
tated the trustee insisted, on the ground 
that as an officer of the church he had a 
right to see it. Reluctantly the pastor 
drew the letter from his pocket and 
handed it to him. My friend lost no 
time in sending a message to every offi- 
cer of the church, both deacons and trus- 
tees, asking them to meet at his house 
the same afternoon. He sent the same 
summons to the three gentlemen whose 
names were signed to the letter. 

When the company was assembled in 
his parlor he produced the letter and read 
it aloud. He confessed that the letter 
was an entire surprise to him, and asked 
if any of them had been consulted. All, 
with the exception of the three whose 
names were attached, affirmed the same 
ignorance. Then he said he was surprised 
that so weighty a matter should have 
been dealt with by private individuals 
without the knowledge of the officers of 
the church, and he would like to ask the 
officers in turn if it expressed their views. 
Calling them by name he passed the ques- 
tion at once around the circle, and each 
promptly repudiated the opinion ex- 
pressed in the letter. Then, without dis- 
cussion, addressing the gentlemen who 
had signed the letter, he asked what they 
had to say. One at once confessed his 
surprise at what he had heard, and said 
that he had supposed he was stating the 
fact concerning the church when he 
signed the letter, but that in view of 
what he now learned he saw he was in 
error, and would hasten to withdraw his 
name and express his great regret that 
he had been a party to the communica- 
tion. The second followed in substan- 
tially the same words; but the third 
affirmed the correctness of his judgment, 
notwithstanding the dissent of those 
present, and said he wrote the letter and 
asked the others to sign it, because he 


believed that it was in the interest of the 
church. 

My friend immediately said: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, you now have the whole case before 
you. This one man, on the strength of 
his own opinion, has undertaken to send 
away our pastor, disturbing the peace of 
our church. There is but one thing for 
us to do. With your assent I will now 
say to him that at our next church meet- 
ing he may have the privilege of asking 
for a letter of dismissal with such mem- 
bers of his family as may.care to go with 
him to another church. In case of his 
refusal to do so, freeing us from his dis- 
turbing presence, proceedings will be in- 
stituted against him for breach of cove- 
nant in thus injuring our church.” 

There was a look of surprise and some 
words of demurral on the part of the ac- 
cused, but the issue was pressed, and 
without further discussion the meeting 
adjourned. On Wednesday evening a 
formal application was received for let- 
ters of dismissal of the gentleman and his 
entire family. The resignation of the 
pastor was never offered, and the call to 
the distant church was that week declined. 
The sequel of the story is that from that 
day to this that pastor has remained suc- 
cessful in his work in what has come to 
be one of the largest and most influential 
churches of our order, and has won for 
himself the honor and the blessing of a 
long and undisturbed pastorate, a digni- 
fied advancing age in which his influence 
multiplies every year. 

I do not know that these facts have 
ever been repeated, or that they are 
known to many beside myself. I have 
seen no notice of this good man’s life 
which did more than state in a general 
way the excellencies of his private char- 
acter, the success of his business career 
and the dignity and courtesy with which 
he bore himself in the community; while 
as a matter of fact he rendered both to 
the church and to the community a service 
for which he asked and received no 
praise, but which has proved of incalcula- 
ble worth. 

I am aware that this incident raises 
the whole question of the relation in 
which the pastor stands to his church, 
under what circumstances he ought to 
hold his ground, and when he ought to be 
first to accept the initiative of a change. 
I remember the case of an old New Eng- 
land pastor who was once visited by a 
couple of members of his church who in- 
formed him that he had been in his pas- 
torate long enough, and that it would be 
well for the church for him to resign. 
He looked at them for a moment in si- 
lence and then said: ‘‘Gentlemen: I am 
the pastor of this church, and I propose 
to be faithful to my trust. It is your 
privilege to withdraw from the church at 
the earliest moment, for I give you no- 
tice that I shall not; and furthermore, I 
shall not endure in quiet any disturbing 
element.’’ They acted promptly upon 
the hint, and he remained in honored 
service to the end of his days. On the 


contrary, I have known not a few pas- 
torates which have been broken up on ne 
higher authority and with no greater rea- 
son than the expression of the opinion 
of two or three individuals whose only 
distinction was that they were more ma- 
licious and meddlesome than others. 

Of course occasions are constantly oc- 
curring when a change of pastorate is 
desirable. It is a dull minister who does 
not discover this promptly. When it is 
sprung upon him in any such manner as 
these to which I have referred, the atcu- 
racy of the information may well be 
doubted. The watchful and loving pas- 
tor whose heart is in doing the Lord’s 
work ought not only to be prompt to 
know his duty, but also should be known 
by his own people as serving in that 


‘spirit, so that he may be protected from 


any meddlesome interference. The indi- 
cation of the Lord’s will as to his depar- 
ture will be as clear to him as the indi- 
cation of the Lord’s will as to his coming. 
The man whose heart is in his work and 
who is giving himself unselfishly te it, es- 
pecially if he is living a life of prayer, can 
hardly be left long in ignorance. When 
therefore such a man is attacked, it is a 
fair question whether or not duty to his 
charge does not require that he take vig- 
orous means to repel the attack and pro- 
tect both his church and himself. That 
is a question for high Christian grace 
and strong Christian intelligence. 

But the question raised for us now is a 
different one. It is not a question so 
much of the duty of the minister as of the 
duty of the laymen. And it seems to me 
the death of the good man to whom I re- 
fer ought not to be allowed to pass unno- 
ticed, for the instruction. that is in it for 
the laymen of all our churches—that they 
may be encouraged to be watchful of the 
condition of the church of which they are 
members, and hold themselves ready to 
protect its best interests with the utmost 
firmness and decision, even though at 
times they may have to do so single- 
handed. It is surprising always how 
quickly public opinion crystallizes around 
the action even of one person, when that 
action is seen to be as single-minded as it 
is prompt and decided. Many a situation 
which might have been saved is lost sim- 
ply by indecision and delay. Confidence 
is shaken, hearts are bruised, the roots of 
strong and true affection are pulled up 
and ravage is often wrought which years 
cannot remedy, simply because laymen, 
whether in office or not, have accustomed 
themselves to feel that the business of the 
church is not their, business, or that they 
have not the time to attend to it. The 
good name of one of the most distin- 
guished pastors in the land and the honor 
of his great church were saved recently 
by the courage and devotion of two ladies. 

I believe that today, after all has been 
said of the desirability of change, where 
change is desirable, the greatest evil in 
the churches of our land is the short pas- 
torate—which renders the best work of 
the minister largely impossible. That 
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best work is the influence of character. 
That requires a personal confidence, which 
is a plant of the slowest growth. A busi- 
ness man of prominence in New York 
having come to atime of life when he felt 
the need, perhaps as never before, of wise 
and unselfish counsel in doing good in 
large relations to which he is disposed, 
said recently, on the occasion of the res- 
ignation of his pastor to go to another 
position: ‘‘ Well, I shall never have an- 
other pastor. It takes me a long time to 
give my confidence to any man; [I shall 
not have time to learn to do it again.” 
It is difficult to measure what that loss 
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will mean to the cause of all that is good 
in our country. In smaller and less con- 
spicuous relations this is largely true 
everywere. Churches seem to forget and 
laymen seem not to be aware of the true 
value of the pastorate in their homes and 
with their children, even if they have 
some estimate of its value to themselves. 
If they did, they would take more pains 
to see that it was established upon a basis 
so well adapted to their needs and con- 
firmed by their best judgment that they 
could give to it their utmost confidence, 
and that would make them resist with 
vigor every attempt to break it up. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of p»ilosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


15. Can you tell me how I can obtain a 
“*vivid realization” of God? I want that 
God in Christ should be gloriously real to me. 
—r. 8S. R. (Massachusetts). 

If this question is an inquiry as to the means 
for actual growing acquaintance with God, 
rather than for simply overwhelming emo- 
tional experiences,.the conditions are plain. 
If we are in genuine earnest in our belief that 
God has made his really supreme manifesta- 
tion in Jesus Christ, then our knowledge of 
God is to be deepened by giving that revela- 
+ion in Christ some true opportunity with us. 
We are to stay persistently in the presence of 
the historical life of Christ until Christ’s point 
of view, his thoughts and feelings and pur- 
poses become natural to us. We are to get 
into the atmosphere of his life, and we shall 
so find God touehing our lives and making 
himself increasingly real to us as we stay thus 
in the presence of his greatest manifestation. 
There may be some such steady growth into 
the acquaintance with God as we are familiar 
with in other deepening personal relations. 
The same means that will deepen any other 
true personal friendship will deepen our friend- 
ship with God. I know that this is, often, not 
the advice desired; but if we are really to 
think of Christ as the manifested God, it is 
true counsel, nevertheless. See Matt. 11: 27. 


16. Is it absolutely necessary to believe in 
the historicity of the virgin birth narratives 
in order to believe in the divinity of Christ? 
Or, does the belief in the divinity of Christ 
include a belief in the historicity of the virgin 
dirth narratives?—pD. w. B. (Iowa). : 

The question of the virgin birth narratives 
is plainly one of historical evidence. And 
there are considerations to bé offered upon 
each side that are not without their weight. 
But though I accept, myself, entirely the his- 
toricity of the narratives, I am still quite clear 
that one’s belief in the divinity of Christ is 
not dependent upon their acceptance. There 
may even be question as to whether the gos- 
pel narratives intend to make just the impres- 
sion which has been commonly assumed to be 
the true one. But, in arly case, the divinity 
of Christ does not depend upon the acceptance 
or rejection of these special narratives. It is 
most impressive to notice that the two writers 
who are perhaps strongest of all in the affima- 
tion of their belief in the divinity of Christ, 
John and Paul, make no use of the narrative 
of the miraculous conception. If Christ could 
be divine and have a human mother, he could 
be divine and have a human father. One may 


feel free, therefore, I think, to examine, with- 
out theolugical prepossession, these narratives; 
and yet, so examining them, he may well come, 
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as do Sanday and Rhees, for example, to a 
belief in their truth. 


17. Supposing a Storrs, instead of a Dowie, 
with as truthful, grand a theology as possible, 
supposing a Zion City, with allits good things, 
but with no pretense of special orders from 
the Divine or the Elijah nonsense, and with 
no government save of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, would it be wise, or 
best, or desirable, for ten thousand saints to 
pull out from less perfect churches to colonize? 
In other words, is it right to try to separate 
Christian people from worldlings by geograph- 
ical lines?—H. E. P. (Tennessee). 


In general, I suppose one’s answer to such a 
question would have to be, No; since it seems 
plain that the plan of God is that the children 
of the kingdom should be leaven to permeate 
the whole, not to be separated from it. . They 
are to be “‘in the world,” though not “ of the 
world.” Butit is possible that some such par- 
tial withdrawal might be advisable, as furnish- 
ing a conspicuous example of the possibilities 
of attainment under fully Christian conditions. 
As such an example, its influence might con- 
ceivably be more permeating than ever, as giv- 
ing a more signal demonstration of the work- 
ing power of Christian principles. 


18. How can one think of the kingdom of 
evil? Can one think of it as subject to a per- 
sonal devii in somewhat the same sense that 
the kingdom of God is under his control? 
Would not a belief in such a personal devil 
lessen the sense of human responsibility?— 
A. Cc. (Massachusetts). 


The kingdom of evil is hardly to be thought 
of as organized, in the same sense as the king- 
dom of God, since it is the very nature of the 
evil principle to tend to disorganizavion. On 
the other hand, we are to remember that there 
is no effective evil in the world that exists in 
the abstract. The only evil that is really at 
work is the evil which is embodied in some 
personal life. And the vague appeal which 
many make, upon assumed superior grounds, to 
an evil principle rather than to evil spirits, can 
really not be justified toclose thinking. Among 
the evil personalities in the world it is quite 
reasonable to think of a leading spirit or spir- 
its; but that certainly does not mean that we 
are to conceive of a personal devil as one to 
whom is virtually given the omnipresence and 
other natural attributes of God. The Biblical 
view justifies no belief in such an omnipres- 
ent, semi-divine evil personality. As to hu- 
man responsibility, it remains in relation toa 
personal evil spirit just as it remains in view 
of like relation to evil men. 


19. What is the value of speaking of the work 
of the Holy Spirit, if that Spirit is but God 
doing his godly work in human hearts? Why 
not use the word God, and avoid confusion? 
—H. A. (Maine). 

It is quite possible that on acceunt of the 
very prevalent view which tends to separate 
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80 distinctly God and the Spirit there would 
be a gain for a time in speaking simply of 
God. And yet, such language would doubt- 
less be liable to misinterpretation. It was 
most natural that the New Testament should 
come to lay great emphasis, first upon that 
supreme personal manifestation of God in 
Christ, and second, upon the continuous reve- 
lation of God to the individual in the Holy 
Spirit, taking of Christ’s and declaring it unto 
us; and that it should use distinct terms in 
bringing out this great twofold self-manifes- 
tation of God. We are all too prone to ques- 
tion this direct and immediate work of the 
Spirit of God in the individual heart. And 
yet, on the other hand, the very significance 
of this inner individual work would be taken 
away if we separated it in our thought from 
God himself. 





Our Polity 


(See editorial on page 289) 


1. A church incorporated under Massachu- 
setts laws, desiring to share the responsibility 
of its administration with attendants on its 
services who are not members, has organized 
what is known as “‘ The Congregation of —— 
church.” A roll of those who habitually wor- 
ship with the church, of twenty-one years of 
age or older, is kept by the clerk of the church, 
subject to the approval of the standing com- 
mittee, and those thus enrolled are entitled to 
vote in meetings of the congregation. 

The pastor has resigned. The question is, 
Shall the congregation be called on to take ac- 
tion concerning the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion? Such an organization is new in Congre- 
gationalism. Thereare not enough precedents 
to constitute usage. The legal body in this 
case is the church and its action only has au- 
thority. But as the bylaws provide that the 
congregation shall by vote concur in the choice 
of a pastor and shall recommend the amount 
of salary to be paid, it is of course to be ex- 
pected that the church will ask the advice of 
the same body as to the dismissal of the pastor. 

2. A member of one of our oldest churches 
requests to have her name erased from the roll 
of membership without recommendation to 
any other church. The standing committee 
has always accepted Dr. Dexter’s position 
stated in his Handbook of Congregationalism 
that there are only three ways out of a Congre- 
gational church: by death, dismission and rec- 
ommendation to some particular church, or 
by some form of discipline which is practically 
expulsion. The question is, What shall bedone 
with this member’s request? Congregational 
usage has become well established that there 
is a fourth door out of the church. That door 
is described in the National Council Manual, 
as follows: 


If a member in good standing requests to be 
released from his covenant obligations to this 
Church for reasons which the Church may 
finally deem satisfactory, after it shall have 
patiently and kindly endeavored to secure his 
continuance in its fellowship, such request 
may be granted and his membership. termi- 
nated. 


The Essence of Preaching 


What your soul has been passing 
through : its penitence, its contrition, its 
despair, its discovery of the Cross, its 
faith in Christ, its Joy in being forgiven, 
its reception of the Spirit, its longing to 
spend and be spent, its eager love of 
souls, its wrestle with temptation, its pil- 

rimage, its day’s march nearer home, its 

ope of heaven, its delight in the Bible, 
its love of the brethren, its hope for the 
world, its sense of the majesty, the con- 
descension, the love and the terror of 
God—that is the vital principle of all 
preaching. With this, even a poor speaker 
may make a good sermon; without this, 
a fine orator is but a tinkling cymbal.— 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., in London Sun- 
day School Chronicle. 
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How the Tide is Running 
against Mr. Chamberlain 
and his Policy % #& J 








The Outlook in England Today 


By Albert Dawson, Our English Editor 


Interesting Personalia 
about Mr. Campbell, 
Dr. Pentecost, Dr. Clifford 
and Other Leaders 











Whatever fate may have in store for 
the inhabitants of this little island, we cer- 
‘tainly cannot complain of monotony in our 
national existence. In the political and eccle- 
siastical worlds and in general affairs, one 
dramatic surprise succeeds another in a way 
that quite upsets all calculations as to the 
-course of future events. 

Who, for instance, would venture to say 
how the present fiscal controversy will ulti- 
mately eventuate? As a canny Scot said 
when asked his views on this matter, “It isa 
vera deeficult question.’’ The supreme diffi- 
-culty is to get the facts of our commercial posi- 
tion and prospects, and what precisely would 
be the effects of certain proposed changes. 
When one eminent statesman is flatly contra- 
dicted on a simple matter of fact by another 
eminent statesman, and when this occurs 
again and again, what is the plain man, who 
has neither time nor ability to analyze blue 
books and other statistical literature, to say or 
do? The danger is that each man will adopt 
that view which seems to favor his personal 
interest, without regarding or even knowing 
what will be the effect on the nation as a 
whole. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S POPULARITY NOT 
INCREASING 


At this moment Mr. Chamberlain’s star is 
not in the ascendant. Until quite recently it 
looked as though he was going to carry nearly 
the whole country with him, but, if there has 
not been a turn in the tide, the flood is cer- 
tainly arrested. His “ commission ”’ is a per- 
fect farce; it is a purely party move, and will 
do no more than define the lines along which 
he and his supporters will fight. This will be 
an advantage to both sides. But everybody is 
agreed that what is sorely needed is an inde- 
pendent inquiry by the best men of the nation 
representing all views and interests, and that 
this is not so far forthcoming is only another 
illustration of our unfortunate way of “‘ mud- 
dling through.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain is not going to win. He 
will be defeated mainly by Free Church votes. 
We do not worship free trade as a fetish, we 
are not blind Cobdenites, most of us are quite 
prepared to admit that our fiscal arrangements 
and commercial methods may require read- 
justment; but of one thing we are absolutely 
convinced—Mr. Chamberlain is not the Moses 
who is going to lead us into the promised land 
of greater prosperity. His past record justi- 
fies us in regarding him with deep-seated dis- 
trust and dislike. 

What has this man done to entitle himself 
to confidence? His record is marked by a 
series of audacious volte-faces almost unex- 
-‘ampled in history, his pathway is strewn with 
‘broken promises and falsified hopes, he has 
been far more successful on the destructive 
‘than on the constructive side. His principal 
achievements so far have been to smash two 
political parties; and there are shrewd men 
who hold that that is the chief part he is des- 
‘ined to play in our national affairs, and that, 
the disintegration accomplished, his mission 
and career are ended. He knows he will not 
win the next general election, he hopes te be 
victorious the second time. But he is now as 
much premier as he is ever likely to be. 

For Mr. Balfour the prevailing feeling is 
one of kindly pity and regret that he should 
ever have been placed in a position for which 
he is obviously unequal and unsuited—min- 
gled with astonishment that one who by 
friend and foe was always regarded as a per- 
feet gentleman should have descended to the 
trickery that preceded the reconstruction of 


his cabinet. The suggested coalition between 
Lord Rosebery, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman is desirable in 
order to limit Mr. Chamberlain’s capacity for 
mischief, but the situation is complicated by 
the uncertainty which envelopes Rosebery’s 
mysterious personality, the duke’s share in 
the Education Acts and Sir Henry’s present 
uninspirizig leadership of the Liberal party. 


THE CLEAVAGES MADE BY THE EDUCATION 
BILL 


The administration of the new Education 
Acts has forged a link between politics and 
religion that will not be soon broken. Pas- 
sive Resistance to the rate partially devoted 
to the teaching of Anglican doctrine, though 
to Mr. Balfour so utterly incomprehensible 
and illogical, continues to be a potent and 
conspicuous factor in the controversy. Ac- 
counts of the summoning of resisters and the 
auction sale of their goods are now part of 
our daily newspaper fare. By no means all 
the Free Church opponents of the govern- 
ment’s education policy refuse to pay the 
rate; the movement, for instance, is much 
stronger in ministerial and church official cir- 
cles than among ordinary pew sitters; but 
some of the most moving and pathetic cases 
of obedience to conscience have occurred 
amongst poor and humble Christian men and 
women, and however long the acts may re- 
main on the statute-book, there will be a 
faithful remnant who will never yield. 

Recent Anglican utterances, notably the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter to Dr. 
Horton, reveal an uneasy consciousness that 
the acts are not a final settlement of the seem- 
ingly incurable ‘religious difficulty,” that 
they will not work as they stand, and that 
something must be done; but all attempts to 
arrange a common basis have failed. The 
complexity of the question is illustrated by 
the fact that there are sharp internal divisions 
on this matter in both the Anglican and Free 
Church camps. 

In the long run, if one may venture to 
prophesy, the views and principles so ably 
and heroically expounded and enforced by 
Dr. Clifford are bound to prevail, but that 
cannot be just yet; for the fact has to be 
recognized that the nation is about equally 
composed of Anglicans and Nonconformists, 
and between most of them there is a great 
gulf of their own deliberate fixing. What we 
may reasonably hope for is that after the fast- 
approaching break-up of the present ridicu- 
lous government the new Parliament will 
promptly amend the most obnoxious features 
of the Education Acts, notably those which 
give sectarian control to public money and 
which discriminate against Nonconformist 
teachers in what used to be Church of Eng- 
land schools. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S INDEPENDENT ACTION 


The present minister of the City Temple 
bids fair to be, as was his famous predecessor, 
the most talked-of man in the religious world. 
Much has been said and written about Rev. 
R. J. Campbell’s visit to Birmingham, during 
which he attended a lecture on radium by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and visited Mr. Chamberlain at 
his home. As Mr. Campbell has resolutely 
refused to talk publicly about a private visit, 
the papers have been indulging in the wildest 
speculations, and the leading liberal organ 
has read him a lecture upon the wickedness 
of his proceedings. Of a different nature is 
a persistent attempt to identify him with 
Chamberlainism and to represent him as an 
advocate of war, by an unscrupulous manip- 


ulation of certain incidental allusions intro- 
duced into his sermons for purposes of illus- 
tration, or passages which, wrested from 
their context, convey a maliciously false im- 
pression of what was actually said. Some 
opinionated people are highly displeased 
with Mr. Campbell because he is a man of 
independent mind, ventures to think and act 
for himself, does not run in a groove, or 
merely drift with the current. One danger 
of Nonconformity is that there is rather too 
much thinking in crowds, passing unanimous 
resolutions, and following the stream. Mr. 
Campbell likes to meet and talk with all 
kinds of people, and study disputed ques- 
tions from every possible angle. 

Meantime Mr. Campbell’s ministry at the 
City Temple is marvelously maintained. He 
has proved to be anything but a mere nine- 
days’ wonder. The Sunday eongregations are 
overwhelming, the Thursday audiences have . 
quite doubled, never was the building 
thronged by so many hard headed city men; 
better still, about twice as many seats are 
let as formerly, and there is a great increase 
in church membership. The secret of his 
power is very elusive; personal charm and 
prophetic spirit have much to do with it. 
He is a voice, not an echo, and he has some-+ 
thing to say that the age wants. A lay as- 
sistant has been engaged, Mr. J. Marshal 
Badger, a successful Y. M. C. A. worker, 
and a great effort amongst city young men 
is being initiated. An attempt is to be made 
to liquidate the whole debt of nearly £7,000 
for the recent renovation and electrification 
of the City Temple. 


MEN IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Despite the strenuous public work involved 
in the leadership of the crusade against the 
Education Acts, Dr. Clifford keeps in wonder- 
fully good health, and is rarely absent from 
his pulpit, whence his voice rings out as 
resonantly as ever. Dr. Horton seems to be 
less robust, though he accomplishes a full tale 
of ministerial work, and the operations of 
his church are ever widening. Thomas Spur- 
geon’s physique is hardly equal to the enor- 
mous strain of sustaining the ministry and 
varied agencies of the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, but it is doubtful whether any living 
man could have held the fort more success- 
fully than he has done. The present church 
membership is 3,258, a net decrease during the 
past year of 121. At Whitefields, Rev. C. 
Silvester Horne has fulfilled all expectations, 
a well-organized mission now being in vigor- 
ous operation. Dr. Pentecost has made a 
good beginning of his temporary charge of 
Westminster Chapel, the most perplexing 
problem of London Congregationalism. He 
thinks the ideal man for Westminster is Dr. 
Campbell Morgan, who would perhaps return 
the compliment. Dr. A. T. Pierson is now 
making one of his periodical re-appearances 
in London, lecturing on week-days on Biblical 
themes in Exeter Hall, and preaching on Sun- 
days in Bloomsbury Chapel. 

The Free churches are now preparing for 
the National Council to be held in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne the second week in March which in 
the number and caliber of those who are to 
take part and the importance of the questions 
to be discussed is expected to surpass all pre- 
vious gatherings of the kind. 





To be wrapped about with the prayers of 
the Church holds a man to his work, like the 
cheer of coming reserves when the line wa- 
vers.— William H. Davis. 


/ 
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A Case of Sardines: A Story of the Maine Coast 


CHAPTER VIII. “A BOY’S WILL IS THE 
WIND’S WILL” 
The men who are not satisfied— 
They are the ones who lead; 
They force humanity ahead 
By strident word and deed ; 
They bring us out by bygone ways, 
They guide us through the dark 
To where some man, unsatisfied, 
Has set a shining mark. 
—W. D. Nesbit. 

Nat had departed. Shepard and I still sat 
on opposite sides of the firelight’s glow, smil- 
ing at his nonsense, 

‘Well, Paul,” I continued, ‘‘you have a 
good grip on the boys in the cutting-shed, I 
notice. Sturdy little fellows, too.” 

His eyes shone. “The cutters begin life 
young. You’ve watched them? Of course. 
I saw you standing by the tables, watching 
Moody Hawkins’s boy slice his finger. The 
fathers or mothers bring them in before the 
lisp is out of their tongues. They tie an oil- 
cloth around them or put on the sack, stand 
them on a box, barefooted and bareheaded, as 
you see them, and there’s a picture of Young 
America, Eastern type. Perhaps they can 
make five cents in an afternoon—the infants, 
I mean—if their fingers aren’t gashed. Ina 
little time it makes them as independent as 
your newsboys. 

se But as to manliness—well, it’s young man- 
hood, sure enough, of its own type. Some are 
as honest as government gold. Some are so 
blissfully unconscious of any distinction be- 
tween right and wrong it is hard to say a fault 
is a fault. 

**T watched Grubb Todd’s tactics yester- 
day. He cuts behind the tablein a corner of 
the‘ Klondyke.’ He stood in a tub of ‘ scoots’ 
ankle deep, slashing like a veteran, the heads 
running down his trousers and bare limbs. 
His box was behind the tub. When Madsen 
passed the pay-checks he thumped on his box 
and called, ‘Check!’ whether it was full or 
not; and Madsen passed the check. When 
the whistle blew at noon Ted Smith called 
from the epposite row, 

*** How many cut, Grub?’ 

“** Got twenty-three checks,’ Grub answered. 

***Nit! I only cut fifteen. That’s more’n 
you ean cut.’ 

*** Well, tt don’t matter whether I cut ’em, 
I got ’em, that’s the point—see?’ 

‘Ted crawled under the table and came up 
by his side. ‘How’d ye do it?’ he asked. 

**Grub’s pride was too much for his secret- 
iveness. ‘ Well, I bet my big-tipped knife I 
could do old Madsen outen nine boxes this 
morning,’ he said. 

“* That was what Ted wanted. ‘If you don’t 
divvy I’ll blow on ye,’ he threatened. 

“*They squabbled and the fish flew. Some 
of the checks went down in the ‘scoots.’ 
Finally they compromised on gambling the 
stolen checks in ‘the owl’—the slot-machine, 
you know—and went off happy. If they gam- 
bled all their checks they only followed a 
common custom. If they beat the machine 
they probably varied the program by invest- 
ing in candy and soda or ginger ale.’’ 

** That’s a delicious mixture of vice and vir- 
tue,” I observed: “‘enterprise and self-help 
combined with roguery; profit-sharing secured 
by forceand arbitration, and human happiness 
promoted by questionable means; all with an 
appearance of innocence that would rival a 
Croker. The moral question is lost in the 
mud.”’ 

**Not a bit!’’ said Shepard emphatically. 
** One end of it rests fairly on men who know 
better than the boys and do worse. That in- 
cludes the men with the slot-machines, any 
manufacturer who will can a decaying fish, 
and any merchant who is willing to profit by 
selling the boys small drinks and cigarettes— 


By Charles Poole Cleaves 


or any life that prefers the go-easy plan to a 
fight for character and fine influence, and so 
sets a bad example!’”’ He tapped the hearth 
with his foot in emphasis. 

**The boys have my sympathy,” I said; 
“but what can you do without a change of 
surroundings?” 

He shook his head dubiously. “That’s the 
question. We must ask a more practical one: 
What will the boys do with themselves with 
things just as they are? They are not all 
alike. Some are bred in influences that make 
them morally weak. Some know no better; 
some delight in deviltry. There are some who 
come out of geod homes and run with the 
wind.” 

He leaned over his chair rail, and his eyes 
glowed. ‘‘Every boy likes to do what a man 
does. If some one tells him he can’t, he wants 
to do it all the more. A boy thinks if he can 
have a man’s privileges then he’saman. To 
smoke and drink are common privileges of 
men whom my best boys know—to say nothing 
of foul language and worse things yet. 

““ Well, I go down street some day; I find a 
boy jingling pennies in his little trousers. ‘I 
got ten cents today selling bottles, Mr. Shep- 
ard.’ ‘Is that so, George? Keep it and when 
you get enough help your mother buy your 
clothes.’ [It’s of no use to tell them not to 
gather the bottles.] ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘But look 
out you never buy what goes into the bottles.’ 
* No, sir.’ 

** But the boy wants candy, naturally, and 
there’s no one to teach him self-denial or to 
enforce it. Next comes the‘ soft drink ’ stage. 
Harmless drinks, they are called. They areas 
harmless as a camp-fire in a dry summer! 
First, they teach the boy to spend money for 
what he doesn’t need and can’t afford. Next, 
he likes to drink out of a bottle as men do. 
Lastly, he would like to drink what the men 
drink, and men drink rum. So we hear of an- 
other boy drunk. 

**T found four little chits behind the church 
one day, Marshall, and watched them through 
a crack in the horse-shed. They sat in a row, 
three of them whittling out wooden knives 
and pistols, and listening to a cheap novel the 
other was reading. I cut across the ‘ Acre’ 
one night, for a lamp in the ‘ Peacock’s’ office 
made me suspect mischief, and I ‘ peeked.’ 
What do you think I saw? Four boys around 
the office table, and the ringleader was the 
owner’s own son—fifteen years old. Cards 
were on the table and a bottle of beer, or ale, 
I suppose. The game was going on. ‘ Pass 
the bottle.’ ‘High game, Jim.’ ‘ Deal ’em 
out again.’ ‘Pass the bottle; my whistle’s 
dry.’ They seemed to roll the words like 
sweets in the mouth. And the only one among 
them who didn’t swear and didn’t have a 
cigarette is a boy who, I know, prays every 
night at home. Do you think he knew what 
he was about? Not a bit. ‘A good time to- 
night, while I’ma boy. This won’t hurt me, 
—I’m all right.’ That’s what he thinks— 
and thinks as little about it as he can. But 
how long before some one will pick him up 
drunk and carry him home to a mother who 
has no idea of what is going on, and wouldn’t 
believe it if I told her? And he began it as 
innocently as my baby, whom I buried, spilt 
laudanum in the sugar and ate it because it 
was sweet.’’ 

His voice shook, but he pressed on. ‘‘A 
craze to be a man, an itch to do things on the 
sly, an admiration of smart sin, a bad book, 
and an older bad boy: these are the beginning 
of half the misery and two-thirds of the crime. 
Listen!” 

He drew a letter from his pocket, stirred 
the fire, and bent over it. 

**“Mr. Shepard, I would give the best day’s 
wages I ever got to see you. You thought I 


had better tell you more about it, and I guess 
I will. You will never know how much good 
it has done me to tell what Ihave. You know 
I told you what a liking I had for novels. I 
used to laugh when some folks looked awful 
scared when I told what I read. I thought it 
wouldn’t hurt me because I knew I couldn’t 
do anything like what I read. But I found 
one story somebody wrote about a boy down 
South that run off with a yacht and caught a 
lot of fish and brought the yacht back in the 
night and sold the fish for a pile of money. 
It seemed so real that I remembered it and 
told it to the boys one night when we rowed 
out to the Vixen, and climbed aboard, and 
went down in the cabin to see how it would 
seem to own a yacht. And then we planned 
it all out, but we didn’t plan it right, some- 
how, and I’m in this awful scrape. 

*“**Q Mr. Shepard, you don’t know when 
you start out with a lot of boys, you don’t 
know where you are going to stop! It seems 
as if one dared the other, and each one tries 
to act as if he didn’t care, and to be a little 
smarter than the rest. We don’t any of us 
like to be stumped. And before we get through 
showing off we’ve done something we knew 
better and didn’t think we ever would do.’” 

“It sounds quite pitiful,’”’ I observed. 

“Yes, doctor. But we can patch up this 
matter. It’s not half so pitiful as the cases of 
boys who never get into a scrape to teach them 
a good lesson at the right time. Most of them 
go on to the end; novels, cards, sly smoking, 
nights out-of-doors, till the devil’s grip freezes 
on them. It isn’t because they want to do 
wrong; it’s because they want to do what 
they think men do, and to do as they please 
on the sly. ‘There is a way which seemeth 
right ’—actually, it seems all right!—‘ but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.’”’ 

** Look here, Shepard,” I broke out, ‘‘ you’ll 
be spoiling my opinion of this old town if you 
turn out skeletons in shrouds of gloom, in 
this manner. Isn’t there anything rosy about 
it? Play the Emerson a little while and give 
Carlyle a rest. You forget that I’m down 
here for midsummer nights’ dreams, and mer- 
maids’ songs, and a life without fashion or 
physic.”’ 

*“*T beg your pardon, Marshall. I forgot 
your harassed nerves. It harasses mine, 
sometimes. You know it is a pastor’s busi- 
ness to be conscious of eyil, even if it is good 
in the making.”’ 

He sighed; then his face brightened. “0, 
yes, there’s another aspect. We have boys— 
and boys! That’s a peculiarity here, you 
know. There are as many grades of human- 
ity, mentally and morally, as in your city. 
Our bowling alley and games count to satisfy 
some of the boys with a clean, healthy, good 
time. Lunt, the teacher in the district that 
includes the ‘ Acre,’ interested the schoolboys 
in a lyceum. If you could have heard some 
of the debates you’d have thought the coun- 
try’s salvation was just at hand. If you want 
to see how quickly a boy can get at the gist 
of a matter, put him on a debate. They can 
find the moral side of a question, too, whether 
they indicate it by character or not. When 
I’m blue it’s a tonic to me to hear them. 

**T keep a little reading-room here for young 
men. They come in—seldom. We need one 
down town; but there is no one to run it yet. 
Monday nights some boys come to visit me, 
as you know, and we read, or talk, or play. 
But they are few—precious few! Nothing 
will reach all. 

‘““If they would use their opportunities, we 
might raise Abraham Lincolns. But, of 
course, they don’t realize the need of every 
good influence, even if they dislike that which 
leaves a bad taste. Did you see where the 
corn in my garden is a foot higher than the 
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rest? There is the richer soil. A boy can’t 
go to church without being better than he 
otherwise would be; he can’t stay away with- 
out losing more or less that will not be made 
up when he is a man. Our preaching isn’t 
what it ought to be, God knows—and some- 
times we know it. But we try to preach a 
clean, pure, unselfish life, to be found as the 
disciples found it—by following Christ.” 

He thrust his hands through his hair, in 
perplexity. ‘‘ Making manhood out of boy- 
hood is a serious thing. I can’t lead many of 
them by reason. When you know life in the 
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sardine industry, as elsewhere, perhaps you'll 
say it is a state of nature. Vice is not always 
viciousness; it is unreasonableness. ‘A boy’s 
will is the wind’s will.’”’ 

**Yes,’”’ I replied, ‘‘and the thoughts of 
youth are short, short! ”’ 

He laid his hand upon the Bible that lay on 
the little table by the wall, with a firm touch, 
as if an emphatic thought was in his mind. 

“* Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way? by taking heed thereto according to 
thy word.’ ”’ 


{To be continued.) 





The Secretary’s Visit 


By Rey. Charles J. Ryder, Secretary American Missionary Association 


THE PASTOR’S VIEW OF IT 


The pastor of the local church is anxious 
for the growth of his church. There should 
be increase of membership. There should be 
progress in the Christian life. There should 
be enlargement of vision. Few pastors, if 
any, are willing to sacrifice the last two ele- 
ments of growth in order to secure the former. 
The pastor desires especially that the growth 
of character among the membership of his 
church should represent both depth and 
breadth. When he invites the secretary to 
visit his people it is with the hope that this 
visit will contribute both these elements of 
growth. To the pastor, I fancy, the value of 
the wider view which comes through infor- 
mation presented in a missionary address by 
a secretary is as important as are the interests 
of the mission work presented. 

The pastor’s view then of the secretary’s 
visit is based upon a confident hope that this 
visit will bring a message of spiritual uplift 
and intellectual quickening to his people. 


THE. SECRETARY’S VIEW OF IT - 


Nor is the secretary’s view radically differ- 
ent. He too, perhaps, has borne the anxious 
cares of a pastorate and knows what are the 
longing desires of a minister. He does not 
come to a given church simply to stimulate thé 
gifts of those who gather for worship. In- 
deed, if heis at all worthy of the position he oc- 
cupies, the financial considerations are always 
subordinate in his mind to the greater spiritual 
interests that should dominate our churches. 
He doubtless too has prayed for the blessing 
that only the Divine Spirit can give as he 
looked forward to this special Sabbath service. 
It is the longing of his heart that his presenta- 
tion of the misson fields for which he in a way 
stands personally responsible may be such as 
to emphasize the larger interests of the king- 
dom of God; to push back the horizons that 
tend to shut in the interests of a given church 
to the narrow limits of the locality in which it 
is planted so that the great world of human 
necessity and God’s love may be seen and ap- 
preciated. The secretary desires to come not 
as a beggar but asa giver. He wants to leave 
the church not poorer but richer when he re- 
turns to office or mission field. 

And we rejoice to feel that this larger spirit- 
ual service to which the secretary contributes 
in co-operation with the pastor is more and 
more being recognized. Not long ago a pas- 
tor said: ‘‘ I always welcome the presence of 
the visiting seeretary. Every year I set aside 
a Sabbath to each of the societies and invite 
one of the secretaries to occupy my pulpit. I 
find that such a visit is generally more useful 
to my people than the results in the colleetion 
to the society possibly can be. More than once 
in my experience deep spiritual interest has 
followed the address of a visiting secretary 
and men and women have had their hearts 
turned to the great interests of God’s kingdom, 
to the meanness of a narrow, self-seeking life 
and not a few have given their hearts to God 
and joined the fellowship of our church as a 
result of such a visit.’”” This beloved pastor 
added, ‘‘and may God bless the societies for 


furnishing to our pulpits the inspiration and 
help brought by our secretaries.” 

If the secretary’s visit simply emphasizes 
the financial interests of a missionary move- 
ment, that visit must be a dismal failure. A 
society which depends simply on appealing 
along commercial lines must ultimately go the 
way of all things temporal. 


THE AVERAGE MEMBER’S VIEW OF IT 


The church member today who regrets the 
coming of the secretary lest too much interest 
and too large a proportion of the income of the 
church should go to the mission work outside 
and so impoverish the church is constantly 
more rare. Not only in the pulpit but in the 
pew the secretary almost always receives a 
cordial and loving welcome. He recognizes 
his indebtedness not to the pastor alone but 
to the laymen. The great body of those who 
make up our church membership today are 
sincerely and profoundly anxious to read the 
writing on the wall and to do their utmost in 
the solution of the important problems of 
Christian civilization. The average layman 
welcomes information concerning the great 
fields beyond. ‘Honest difference of opinion 
may exist as to the best method of adminis- 
tration in a given field. The average layman 
is open and frank in his suggestions and some- 
times in his expressions of criticism as to the 
executive management of a given society. But 
this criticism is generally broad-minded and 
honest. It is the expression of a sincere de- 
sire to have funds committed to the care of 
the officers and committee of a given society 
administered so as to accomplish the largest 
and most permanent results for the kingdom 
of God. 

The secretary and the society must always 
gladly welcome such criticisms and sugges- 
tions. The great body of the church members 
as we meet them are cordial and sympathetic 
in their interest in these great missionary 
movements. The sacrifice of many a church 
member in contributing to the various interests 
of the kingdom is often marked. 

And so we rejoice that pastor and laymen 
and secretary are working so cordially and 
harmoniously as is true in the great average. 
Sometimes in the agitation of questions relat- 
ing to our missionary work there is danger 
that the cordial co-operation and loving sym- 
pathy existing among. us may be forgotten. 
We rejoice in this good fellowship and in our 
various positions are determined as a denomi- 
nation to preserve it and to cultivate it so that 
‘we may meet the large responsibilities which 
rest upon us as Christian churches in the 
coming of the Lord’s kingdom. If the secre- 
tary’s visit does not contribute to this end it 
is a miserable failure; if it does it must prove 
an abundant success. 





The London Daily News, accepting rumor 
as fact, severely condemns Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell for daring to contemplate putting the 
choir of City Temple, London, in a uniform 
costume such as is worn by the vested choirs 
of Anglican churches—and by the choir of the 
First Congregational Church, Montelair, N. J. 
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The Joint Meeting of Boston 
Clubs 


Washington’s Birthday was celebrated by 
the Congregational and the Channing Clubs 
meeting together in Tremont Temple. The 
latter is a club of Unitarian laymen with a 
few of their ministers. The members of these 
clubs number about 600, and as nearly all 
were present the lower hall could not accom- 
modate all who came to the supper, and tables 
were spread on one side of the first gallery. 
So unusual an occasion drew a company of 
spectators, the majority of whom were ladies, 
nearly occupying the remaining space: These 
were admitted by ticket. 

The usual exercises of the Congregational 
Club were observed. Rev. Dr. D. S. Clark of 
Salem asked the blessing at the table, and 
Rev. Dr. James Eells of the First Church, 
Unitarian, offered prayer before the addresses. 
Mr. J. H. Tewksbury read a witty and énter- 
taining report for the outlook committee. 
Pres. S. B. Carter spoke and introduced Pres. 
F. H. Whidden of the Channing Club, who 
spoke of its character and aims. All the 
speakers of course referred to the united 
meeting and in one way or another intimated 
that they did not put aside their differences 
but allowed them to sink beneath the common 
patriotism and interests of citizenship in 
which they were of one mind. Everybody as- 
sented by good-natured applause and appeared 
to be glad to see representative men of both 
denominations, such as President Capén of 
the American Board and Sec. Samuel Eliét of 
the Unitarian Association, sitting on the same 
platform. 

Rev. Dr. E. A. Horton enjoyed thoroughly 
making a model after-dinner speech and the 
audience enjoyed it no less. Hesaid that love 
for this country, sympathy and right relations 
with the present, a wholesome optimism in 
the outlook for the future unite us and theol- 
ogy cannot divide us. He referred to himself 
as a skirmisher preceding the heavy artillery, 
which, after skirmishing gracefully for awhile, 
he introduced in the person of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. 

Dr. Abbott set forth the ideals of the Puri- 
tans as not to be found in creed or theology, 
but in a mystical faith in the immediate. pres- 
ence of God speaking in the individual soul 
and shaping all lives. The Puritan always 
repudiated the pretension of a church which 
puts a voice of a man in the place of the voice 
of God in the hearts ef his people. That is 
the foundation of liberty. The ultimate end 
sought by the Puritans was self-government. 

Thus Dr. Abbott paved the way to state the 
principles which ought to prevail and will pre- 
vail in solving our two greatest problems— 
the government of the Negro and of the Fili- 
pino. These races are thrust on us or placed 
in our hands. We have too much confidence 
in the providence of God and in our own prin- 
ciples and abilities either to leave them to 
destroy themselves, or to injure us, or to 
attempt to shift the burden imposed on us 
upon some other people. We shall gather up 
our moral force, lay the foundations for self- 
governing communities, hold them in charge 
till we can give them conscience, reason, intel- 
ligence that will enable them to govern them- 
selves. 

The audience was as fairly representative 
of Boston citizens as any company of a thou- 
sand men and women that could be gathered. 
Their demonstrations in response to the 
political sentiments uttered showed plainly 
where their sympathies are. Every allusion 
to Secretaries Hay and Taft and ex-Secre- 
tary Root brought forth prolonged applause. 
Rarely does the Congregational Club break 
forth into spontaneous cheers such as fol- 
lowed the mention of President Roosevelt. 
It was evident enough who would be nomi- 
nated for the next President of the United 
States if these clubs were called together to 
make a nomination. 
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The Ministry from the Woman’s Point of View 


The Ministry as a Career for College 
Women 
BY REV. SARAH A. DIXON, TYNGSBORO, MASS, 


Growing solicitude is expressed by those 
who have the care of supplying churches with 
leaders, because it is increasingly difficult to 
induce the ablest young men to, enter the min- 
istry, and it is feared that the pulpit will de- 
generate, through the lack of men able to 
maintain a high standard of preaching. Those 
who have this fear are not pessimists, but 
clear-sighted men facing the facts, and trying 
to give a reason for the existing condition, 
and, if possible, point a way out of the diffi- 
culty. 

The principal reasons usually given are: in- 
adequate salaries; and loss of intellectual free- 
dom. Itis sometimes argued that if these diffi- 
culties were removed, if salaries were higher, 
and there were more freedom to say and do what 
one feels, then more able young men would 
choose the ministry as their profession. But 
the problem is net solved so easily. We have 
to accept the world as it is; and the world as 
it is pays more money for other kinds of work 
and offers more freedom in other professions. 
As the world advances these conditions will 
change for the better, but the present prob- 
lem is not how to remove these conditions, 
but how to fill the pulpits with brains and 
power under these conditions. 

One way to accomplish this is suggested by 
the large number of unemployed college girls. 
According to Miss Heloise E. Hersey degrees 
were conferred upon 4,293 women in the 
United States in 1900. What are these young 
women graduates from our colleges to do? 
Perhaps the majority of them intend to find 
employment of some kind. But as yet only 
here and there has one hit upon work, outside 
of teaching, which is in demand, and which 
has not been thought of before. The college 
girl is making a desperate effort to find a 
place for herself in the industrial world be- 
cause she is forced to. 

Facing these conditions: a falling off of 
young men recruits for the ministry on the one 
hand, and an overplus of intelligent, active 
young women graduates on the other, it is sur- 
prising that no one has thought that this 
might be a case of demand and supply. 

Leaving sex out of the question, the ministry 
wants rich new blood; it needs brains, tact and 
power. The woman graduate has brains, tact 
and power, and what is to hinder her giving 
her wealth of physical, mental and spiritual 
endowment to a profession which needs these 
very things? 

When we speak of the need of educated 
young women in the ministry, we are simply 
voicing the conviction of a few. This need is 
not recognized by the churches or the world. 
The churches are not asking for young women 
to become their pastors. Nearly all the doors 
into this profession are closed. No young 
woman will find churches beckoning to her, 
ready to take her if her preaching pleases. A 
large part of the work for the coming years is 
to make the churches want her. The profes- 
sion offers to the gifted young man a fair 
salary and an appreciative people; to the 
gifted young woman it can only hold out— 
pioneer work, hard, constant labor, in small, 
barren, insignificant places, with insufficient 
salary. But the important thing is that she 
gains an equal privilege with the young man 
in comforting the afflicted, minis‘ering to the 
needy, and elevating the spiritual tone of 
the community—the privilege of giving one’s 
trained self for the good of one’s fellows. 

Of course there are at present some women 
who are pastors of desirable churches. The 
writer has in mind several such women pastors. 
But the young woman who is thinking of the 
ministry as her life work should face un- 


flinchingly the whole situation. She must 
bear in mind that most parishes are at pres- 
ent closed to her, and must be prepared to.do 
bravely and well whatever her hands find to do. 

The graduate who enters this profession 
should be well equipped for it. She is not 
merely to be an evangelist, but a preacher: 
not merely a visitor among the poor and sick, 
but a pastor. And this work of preacher and 
pastor requires the very best training. With 
the education she has, the college young 
woman might do efficient evangelistic and dea- 
coness work; but to be a preacher and pastor 
she must have thorough professional training, 
similar to that which young men receive. 
Three years in some theological school is nec- 
essary if she is to honor the profession. This 
is not difficult to obtain, for several of the 
theological schools in New England are open 
to women, and some of them confer degrees. 
A young woman with such training, combined 
with natural ability, cannct fail to make a 
place for herself in the profession. Lack of 
such training only brings discredit upon the 
woman and the work. 

We do not believe that hundreds of women 
will flock to the ministry when they realize 
the condition of things; but we do believe that 
in this profession which fewer young men are 
entering, the young woman graduate can find 
a field of activity which will satisfy her own 
soul, and help to solve the problem confront- 
ing the churches and theological schools. 


Glimpse of a Woman’s Pastoral 
Experience 
BY REV. ANNIS FORD EASTMAN, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


When it was decided that I should try to 
preach if I could find a people that would try 
to listen, I asked a brother eminent in the 
ministry where I should go to study. He 
said: ‘‘Nowhere. Life has taught you 
enough to begin on and you can get the best 
to be had in a theological seminary from 
books. Besides, if you spent three years in 
a seminary you’d come out a skeptic! ” 

So I went straight from ‘‘ Woman’s Sphere ”’ 
into the ministry and experienced no great 
shock of change. The parish is a larger fam- 
ily and its problems are much like those of 
the home: to encourage the timid, warn the 
unruly, add line to line and precept upon pre- 
cept, and cherish the patience of hope. 

I began with a desperate case, of course; 
a church to which the home missionary su- 
perintendent said in despair, “‘ There’s only 
one thing I can suggest for you—a woman! ”’ 

“*If we have come to that,’’ replied one of 
the faithful remnant, ‘‘we might as well 
lock the church door and throw the key in 
the well.”’ 

This was the chilly atmosphere in which 
I preached my first sermon as a candidate. 
But after we overcame our fear of each other 
in the blessed fear of the Lord, we spent three 
happy years together, during which we put a 
new roof on the meeting house and gave it 
such a cleaning ds the oldest inhabitant 
couldn’t remember, besides getting the rusty 
machinery of worship and teaching in running 
order. 

It comforts me to know that they have 
called two women to the pastorate of that 
church since I prepared the way. 

In that little cleft of the hills in Tompkins 
County I met one of the greatest and most 
original minds I have ever known, in a woman 
who had never traveled twenty-five miles from 
her own dooryard! But she was at home in 
the universe. She was a whole “ body of di- 
vinity ’’ to me. 

In that little handful of worshipers I found 
also a man who loved God and wrought right- 
eousness with no hope of life beyond the 


grave. He embraced the opportunity of dis- 
interested goodness—which Maeterlinck says 
is man’s only chance of greatness. From him 
I learned the worth of man and that he ought 
to be immortal, if he is not. 

My exceptional experience has taught me, 
moreover, a great faith in the steady use of 
the ‘means of grace.” The people of our 
churches are more thoroughly imbued with 
the liberty which is in Christ than they real~ 
ize. In the truly religious, prejudice melts 
away before truth. 

My second charge was one of the best of our 
country parishes. These people never meant 
to call me, but it was often convenient to have- 
me supply; and all of a sudden we found that 
we were hopelessly in love with each other. 
It must have wrenched the New England back- 
bone of that historic church to settle a woman 
over it in the pastoral office; but, like King 
Cophetua and the beggar, we lived happily 
ever after. Finally the ex-minister regained 
his health and we joined our forces in anew 
field. 

It is good to stand alone, to do one’s own 
work. Every human being needs the experi- 
ence, if only for the joy it adds to a partner- 
ship when you attain it. It must have been of 
such a double-headed pastorate that the 
prophet was thinking when he said, “One 
shall chase a thousand and two shall put ten 
thousand to flight.”’ . 


A Budget from Berkshire 


The installation of Rev. F. T. Clayton at Williams- 
town in January filled the last vacant pastorate in 
the northern part of our county, but now there is 
one in Central Berkshire—Lenox, which is being 
supplied acceptably by Yale divinity students. 
This church is 185 years old, and its golden age lies 
in the past, now that Episcopal wealth has bought 
up Congregational land. Still the fine church plant 
(the old church-on-the-hill, a modern, well-appointed 
chapel in the village, and a new parsonage), the 
beautiful scenery, the large public library, and the 
social attractions make the village parish to be 
coveted by a perfect Oklohoma-rush of candi- 
dates. Lenox lies in the way of the lightning-flash, 
too. Many of its pastors have been invited to take 
the dangling prizes of city pastorates which have 
hung within reach. 

The meeting of the Berkshire Congregational 
Club at Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Feb. 8, had for its chief 
attraction, Col. T. W. Higginson, who spoke on 
Men I Have Known. Incidentally the Congrega- 
tional host of the county discovered what a famous 
hostelry could do in the way of creature comforts. 
The gathering was preceded by an all-day meeting 
of the two Berkshire associations in the Lenox 
Congregational Chapel. ’ 

Our “ abandoned ”’ hill-towns report heavy snows, 
making them as one pastor puts it “part of the 
great host of ‘ shut-ins,’”’ but the work prospers all 
the same. From church to church our county min- 
ister has flitted; and good Secretary Emrich, too; 
yes, and Secretary Marsh, all welcome visitors. 
Many of the churches have held special evangelistic 
services lasting a week and conducted by ministers 
from the various Berkshire parishes. At Glendale 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society has 
kept a man for a number of months to look after 
the results of the tent services so much blessed last 
summer and the converts are still interested and 
zealous. The church at Interlaken reports a forty 
per cent. increase in benevolence; Richmond has 
divided its Sunday school into the Blues and Reds, 
who are to emulate each other in securing new 
scholars; Housatonic has had grateful cause for 
singing “Te Deum Laudamus” in the receipt of a 
legacy of $10,000 from the estate of the late T. G. 
Ramsdell, Esq.; Men’s Clubs have been forming nr 
the various churches and at the recent meeting of 
the two Berkshire associations a suggested Order of 
Service was recommended to the churches. 

R. DEW. M. 








May you believe in yourself and others as 
God believes in you both. May you know the 
joys of gentle judgments, of hopeful views, of 
enthusiasm for life and of a strong, abiding 
confidence in God.—/1. G. Megathlin. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
Theater-Going for Children 


BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M.D. 


Recreant 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Lord, hearken! What am I 
To dare to seek Thy face, 
When craven in the fight 
And laggard in the race? 


What I have doneis done. I did not pray 
In doubt and darkness for a guiding ray; 
The light shone full upon the field that day 
I cast my sword away! 


Why tempt the onslaught? Who would miss 
me there 

When distant coward paths showed falsely 
fair? 

There is no plea upon his lips who chose 

To flee his foes. 


This, this I would implore; 
Not pardon, Lord: 
Only—another chance— 
Another sword! 





Does it pay to teach children 
Preach. habits of devotion? Let this 
" extract from a private letter, 
written by a young fellow who is doing 
brilliant post-graduate work in one of 
our universities, hearten the parents who 
may be discouraged or doubtful concern- 
ing the expediency of such training. He 
writes: ‘‘I think what a dear good 
mother you are every night when I go to 
bed, and I’ve not forgotten the old cus- 
tom of praying for you. Whether it is 
psychological or otherwise it is pretty 
well implanted in me by heredity and cus- 
tom, and I guess it is a mighty good thing 
it 'is!’’ One such manly testimony out- 
weighs any amount of argument against 
the worth of prayer. 


“She ‘entertained’ 
me until she was ex- 
hausted and then turned me over to her 
husband; but I, alas, had no one to 
‘spell’ me, and how I longed for an hour’s 
solitude! ’’ sighed a young woman on her 
return from a visit. One of her hearers 
drew a ‘‘don’t’’ moral from the remark, 
and applied it the next time she had a 
guest, and in so doing solved—in her own 
case at least—the problem of entertain- 
ing a visitor in a boarding house. She 
simply made it possible for the guest to 
entertain herself. The hostess was a 
working woman, and had to leave her 
guest alone every day; but a generous 
fee aroused the listless maid to an unus- 
ual interest in the guest, and made possi- 
ble breakfast in her room and unlimited 
hot water—rare luxuries in the ordinary 
boarding house. The hostess took care 
also that the morning paper should go 
up with the breakfast, that there should 
be books and magazines at hand and 
conveniencies for letter writing. Every 
morning the guest spent in luxuriant lazi- 
ness, and in the afternoon found amuse- 
ment in shops, in street car rides and in 
hunting up some slight acquaintances in 
the city. The conditions of hospitality 
vary and much depends on the guest, but 
the principle is a good one and capable of 
various applications. 


Rest Cure for a Guest 





It is easier to have a contempt for 
money than to use it wisely.—Spalding. 


The tragedy at the matinée in the Iro- 
quois Theater was a veritable “slaughter 
of the innocents.” It is pitiful to read 
the lists of the dead and their ages: 
‘Mary, nine,” ‘Ethel, six,” ‘‘ Harold, 
four,” “‘ Margaret, twelve,” “ Paul, two,” 
and so on through hundreds of names, 
each one of which means a desolated home, 
and a broken-hearted father and mother. 

In view of the fact that so large a pro- 
portion of the audience on that dreadful 
day were children, the question of the 
advisability of theater. going as an amuse- 
ment for children is being widely dis- 
cussed, and from different standpoints. 
Much is being said both from the moral 
and from the physiological points of view, 
and there is still much that may be said 
from the psychological; but in order to 
say this wisely we must investigate the 
process of psychological development in 
the child. 

At birth the babe is blind and deaf, and, 
we may say, without a brain. True he 
has brain cells, but they are mostly 
embryonic, and the principal business of 
his child-life is to build a brain out of 
these undeveloped cells. The brain-build- 
ing begins at once through the sensations 
brought to it from the outer world. 
Light-waves strike upon the retina, and 
are transmitted to the brain and the 
child begins to see. Day after day the 
vibrations pour in, and little by little the 
child comes to recognize them as mother’s 
face, or his bottle; growing slowly into a 
complete recognition of the objects around 
him. 

Sound-waves pelt his tympanum and 
are transmitted through bony chain and 
perilymph to the brain, and in time dif- 
ferentiate themselves into his mother’s 
voice, his rattle, the bark of a dog or the 
mew of a cat, until at last he has built 
up brain structure that recognizes all the 
ordinary sounds of daily life. In the 
same way, through a gradual unfolding 
or development of brain cells, he grows 
into an understanding of his environ- 
ment, and in the same way he grows into 
the use of his voluntary muscles. 

At first his movements are aimless and 
largely reflex, but gradually they become 
orderly and under control of his will. In 
order that his development may be sym- 
metrical the various stimuli should be 
given in an orderly manner. That is, 
there should be no forcing of the process 
of brain building. Nature does furnish 
him the material for brain growth as fast 
as he can use it, and makes no insistent 
demand for attention in advance of his 
powers. The child left to himself in his 
early life will find outdoors the objects 
that claim his notice and interest him, 
and they present themselves to him as 
fast as he is able to receive them. In 
outdoor play he is happy hour after hour, 
and it is only when he is brought into 
the restricted limits of indoor life that 
he becomes restless and needs to be en- 
tertained. 

Parents who take their children to the 
theater to be amused make the mistake 
of judging the child-nature from the 


adult standpoint. Children do not need 
amusement. They need occupation and 
opportunity for self-expression. We are 
quite apt to consider the play of children 
as their amusement, whereas it is their 
occupation, their serious business. By 
means of play they are being educated 
into the possession of their bodies and 
minds. 

Let us examine theatre-going for chil- 
dren, bearing in mind these few funda- 
mental psychological principles: viz., 
What the child needs is an opportunity 
fox brain-building through occupation 
and self-expression, and through the or- 
derly presentation of the various stimuli 
which, suited to his comprehension, give 
him this opportunity. 

The very young child, taken to the 
theatre, is, in the first place, bewildered 
by the multiplicity of sights and sounds. 
His immature brain is not prepared for 
such a complexity of impressions. He is 
dazed, and not infrequently frightened. 
Many times parents are surprised that 
what they had imagined would give the 
child delight has only caused fear. They 
have fancied that the spectacular repre- 
sentation of a fairy tale or of some child’s 
story would give the child the same pleas- 
ure that the simple home-telling of the 
story had given. As has been said, they 
judged the child from the standpoint of 
the adult. With their broader knowl- 
edge of life they could disentangle the 
multiplicity of sounds, the shifting pan- 
orama of colors and movements and 
make of them something comprehensible - 
while to the child, untrained and inex- 
perienced, all is at first a chaos of ncise 
and motion and color. 

After a time he will become able to see 
part of that which is portrayed before 
him, but much of it, being incomprehensi- 
ble, is by him unseen and unheard. It is 
true that after a series of experiences he 
may become able to see and comprehend 
the play, but this indicates that he has been 
stimulated to an unnatural development. 
of brain power and that means a disturb- 
ing of the balance and consequent inhar- 
mony. He has really been subjected toa 
species of intoxication, from which there 
must sometime come a reaction. 

The theater-going child becomes nerv- 
ous, irritable, demanding amusement, an. 
unchild-like, and therefore an undesirable 
condition. The normal child finds his de- 
light in self-expression and asks only the 
opportunity for that expression. By the 
gift of elaborate and perfectly-completed 
toys, and by teaching him to sit still and. 
be amused by theatrical representations, 
the child is educated into that most un- 
fortunate condition of looking to out- 
ward agencies for entertainment. The 
result is that he loses the power of self- 
expression and early becomes blasé. 

But, some may ask, Why, if it is allowa- 
ble to tell these tales to the children, is it. 
not allowable for them to see them por- 
trayed on the stage? Is it not merely an- 
other method of telling the story with 
effective illustrations? 

In the mere telling of the story there is 
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no forcing of the child’s mind. He is left 
free to exercise his own imagination, to 
set the tale to pictures of his own mak- 
ing; so the story-hearing becomes to him 
an opportunity for self-expression. Each 
ehild illustrates the tale according to his 
ewn mental acquirements. 

In the stage presentation there is noth- 
ing for him todo. He is left simply pas- 
sive. But is there not something for his 
imagination to work on as he recalls the 
various scenes? Unfortunately, yes. He 
has been introduced to an unreal world in 
such a way that it seems real, and know- 
ing nothing of real life he is led to imag- 
ine that what he has seen is real; so 
false ideas may have been engendered 
which may eventuate later in wrong con- 
duct. In telling a story to a child you 
can omit, or add, or qualify, as you see his 
special need would indicate, and so*make 
the tale a medium for communicating to 
him some lesson. 

Even the portrayal of virtues may have 
undesirable results. It is a well-known 
axiom of educators that to have the emo- 
tions of pity and generosity aroused with 
no opportunity for their active employ- 
ment is detrimental. The child may see 
fictitious woes and weep over them, with 
the only result that he is satisfied to see, 
and do nothing. 

This constant arousing of emotions, 
even though they be desirable in them- 
selves, tends to create an unbalanced con- 
dition, a nervous state that borders upon 
hysteria. This is a poor preparation for 
approaching adolescence, that time when, 
because of the endowment of new powers, 
the youth is brought into a world of 
strange emotions and when he needs all 
possible self-control to help him over this 
crisis. 

If the theater is objectionable for the 
child who is approaching puberty, how 
much more undesirable is it for the grow- 
ing boy and girl who is passing through 
this great change! This is the period 
when the feelings have dominion, when 
emotions rule. To add to their power 
through the influence of the drama is to 
add to the dangers of this critical time. 
Now, if ever, should the youth be led 
away from thoughts of romance into the 
domain of facts. Now is the time for in- 
tellectual pursuits, for study of nature, 
for a quiet, wholesome life, free from ex- 
eitement, free from all the meretricious 
surroundings of society life, either on the 
stage or off; the time for early hours, 
simple food, pure air and the light of day ; 
mstead of late bedtime and late rising, 
enwholesome eatables at unreasonable 
hours, vitiated air and the glare of arti- 
ficial lights. 

The theater managers in Chicago are 
clamoring for permission to reopen their 
places of amusement, urging as a reason, 
not the present loss by closure, but the 
fact that people are learning to be enter- 
tained at home. The tide that has turned 
so strongly towards the theater is, through 
its closing, ebbing away from their doors, 
and will not readily be induced to re- 
turn to its former channels. We sin- 
cerely trust that this opinion may prove 
a true prophecy, and that, for the sake of 
the children and youth, the home and 
family circle may be rediscovered as the 
true theater of enjoyment. 





Thank God for bairns’ prayers. I like 
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best the prayers of the children. Eh, las- 
sie, wha kens when it is most needed? 
When in battle with the sea lately, it may 
be some of you were speaking then for 
me.—James Chalmers. 


Dangers in Children’s Reading 


Between the parents who will not per- 
mit a child to consult the dictionary un- 
chaperoned and the greater number who 
never know what their offspring read 
there lie manifold shades of opinion, but 
if the experience of the many is to count 
for anything, the best results are not 
found in restriction any more than in 
coercion. If a well-meaning obstinate 
wants to spoil forever the flavor of a 
good thing for any boy or girl, let him try 
to cram it down the child’s throat before 
the palate is ready. And if he wants to 
make a self-satisfied literary provincial 
of his son or daughter, let him set forth 
a weighed-and-measured diet of his own 
prescribing. 

‘““My mother won’t let me read love 
stories’’ and ‘‘My father thinks I ought 
to read all of Dickens now I’ve begun ” 
come always from the painstaking and 
generally self-satisfied children whose 
minds are as inelastic as the parental 
code. 

Nimbleness of wit is most often the char- 
acteristic of the children who ‘‘ browse.” 
They possess the faculty of unconscious 
selection. They leave untouched the bits 
we would expurgate. Any man can ver- 
ify that by his own experience—how little 
he noticed, how seldom he was harmed 
by the very things he might hesitate to 
put into the hands of his children. The 
danger lies in making them conscious— 
in the ‘thou shalt not ’’ of locked shelves. 

It is the commonplace we have most to 
fear, not the obscene, the vulgarizing in- 
fluence of the yellow journal on which 
millions of children are educated, rather 
than the book forbidden to the mails.— 
The World’s Work. 


A Class in Lace Making 


The South Bay Union, the new social cen- 
ter in Boston, started by the South End 
House, is cradling an industry practically 
new to America, or at least to this section of 
the country—that of pillow and needle lace 
making. The class of six little girls who meet 
every Saturday is the result of the enthusiastic 
faith of an Old World lace expert who visited 
Boston a few years ago. While here she 
gathered about her three girls, then clerks in a 
department store, to whom she taught her art. 
These three, one of whom is a cripple, are the 
present teachers of the class. 

Besides making laces, they are beginning to 
design new patterns. They also mend and 
clean old laces. A notable instance of their 
work in this direction is in the case of some 
rare old lace which had been cut into pieces. 
The owner wanted a collar made of it. It 
seemed a somewhat hopeless task, but these 
girls set to work and pieced it with such art 
that the joining did not show. Still there 
were gaps in the pattern and they made new 
lace which matched the old so well that the 
resulting collar is a beautiful whole. 

But the cleaning and repairing of lace will 
employ only a limited number of girls and lace 
making is so slow that the price demanded to 
make it profitable limits the market. The far- 
sighted young superintendent believes, how- 
ever, that a further commercial value lies in 
the employment of these girls in matching and 
piecing laces in large dressmaking establish- 
ments. OS Bae 
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Closet and Altar 


IN LENT 


We have not a high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirm- 
ities. 

We see what we are in the light of His 
perfection. We were tolerably contented 
with our character once, but when Christ 
comes we are never that again. Like 
the sheep that look clean enough among 
the summer grass; but against the back- 
ground of the virgin snow look foul; so 
you and I never know how vile we are 
until the background of our life is Christ. 
—G. H. Morrison. 


The Saviour who constantly forgot him- 
self for the sake of men, found himself 
constantly forgotten by men for their 
own sakes.— Robert E. Speer. 


Were the sad tablets of our hearts alone 
A dreary blank, for Thee the task were slight, 
To draw fair letters there and lines of light: 
But while far other spectacle is shown 
By them, with dismal traceries overdrawn, 
O! task it seems transcending highest might, 
Ever again to make them clean and white, 
Effacing the sad secrets they have known. 
And then what heaven were better than a 
name, 

If there must haunt and cling unto us there 
Abiding memories of sin and shame? 
Dread doubt! which finds no answer anywhere 
Except in Him, who with Him power did bring 
To make us feel our sin an alien thing. 

—R. C. Trench. 











It is not His death, as an incident in 
the remote past, however significant it 
may be; it is the Lord Himself, appeal- 
ing to us in the virtue of His death, who 
assures us of pardon and restores our 
souls.—James Denney. 





There is wind enough for all the sails. 
Are not many Christians like sails that 
are furled—there, but not full, because 
not opened to the blessed influences of 
the Holy Ghost? May not this be the 
reason I am not the man I ought to be? 
—Thomas Champness. 





Praying will either make a man leave 
off sinning, or sinning will make him 
leave off praying. 

O Lord, fix my thoughts, my hopes, 
and my desires wpon heaven and heav- 
enly things; teach me to despise the 
world, to repent me deeply for m 
sins; give me holy purposes of amend- 
ment, and spiritual strength and assist- 
ance to faithfully whatsoever 
I shall intend piously. Enrich my un- 
derstanding with an eternal treasure 
of divine truths, that I may know 
Thy will; and Thou, who workest 
in us to will and to do of Thy good 
pleasure, teach me to obey Thy com- 
mandments, to believe Thy revela- 
tions, and make me partaker of Thy 
gracious i Teach me to 
watch over all my ways, that I may 
never be surprised by su temp- 
tations or a careless spirit, nor ever 
teturn to folly and vanity. Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips, that 
lI offend not in my tongue. Teach me 
to do nothing but what becomes Thy 
servant, whom Thy infinite mercy, 
by the graces of ey 
sealed unto the day of redemption. 





a 
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The Coal-Black Steeds 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD 


Two glossy steeds for Winter’s needs 
Are mine to use at will; 
Though hills are steep and drifts are deep 
They bear me forward still. 
“On, Left!” I ery, “ the goal is nigh! 
‘* Brave Right, a few steps more! ’”’ 
Until at last, all troubles past, 
We reach the schoolhouse door. 


At my command my good steeds stand 
Quite noiseless in the hall; 

No need to tie—when I’m not by, 
They never move at all ! 

When school is out, a merry rout 
The laughing children run, 

The snowballs fly; my steeds and I 
Are foremost in the fun. 


I envy not the drivers’ lot 
When jingling sleighs dash by; 
I need no reins, I fear no trains, 
My horses never shy; 
They never balk, but trot or walk 
At any pace that suits, 
Whoever will may ride with skill 
A pair of rubber boots! 





The Hammock Ship 


BY ROSALIND RICHARDS 


It is often rather stupid when you first 
come home from the seashore, because 
there is no beach to run on, except the 
sand pile Father has for us in the back 
yard, and no boats nor waves, though 
dear Mother lets us play boat with the 
clothes baskets, and even go wading in 
the bath tub before our baths, though 
Nurse says we splash her frightfully. 

Dear Mether cannot bear us to be dis- 
contented. We do not like it ourselves, 
and of course it is quite true what Mother 
says, that the way to have what you like 
is to go to work quickly and like what 
you have, and that the lovely weeks at 
the seashore ought to make us too cheer- 
ful and thankful to think of its being hot 
and sometimes stupid in the city. But 
even Mother agrees that it is different 
when you are having jaundice. We all 
three had it, and we did begin to long 
dreadfully for the seashore, and to feel 
that nothing in the city was fun at all; 
and then, one evening, Father brought us 
home the Hammock Ship. 

It is the nicest thing we ever had. We 
think of it always as a real ship, and we 
have a flag at each end of it, but really it 
isa great big canvas hammock. It hangs 
in Father’s dressing room, and we do not 
play with it in the daytime, because it is 
so much more fun with Father. 

He comes home at night, and then we 
all begin. Harry is Captain, and Billy is 
the Little Captain, because he likes to be 
what Harry is, and I, being a girl, am 
Boatswain. Dear Father likes rather 
better lying down when he comes home 
at night, so he is Cargo, and his feet, 
which we drop overboard and hoist again, 
are anchors. He never minds how much 
we scramble over him. 

Father explains to us about the rigging 
of real ships, and Billy has a toy red lan- 
tern which we hoist up to the rigging of 
ours. We do have splendid fun. We 
make voyages to strange countries which 
Father tells us of, and bring home rich 
goods, Father’s boots, or else the fire- 


For the Children 


irons, which we call bar silver, and often 
for long voyages Mother supplies the ship 
with cookies. 

We have sea fights, too, and Harry is 
Paul Jones, and by tying a string to the 
door handle you can make the waves be 
either high or low. Almost the best, 
though, is when we play that it is night 
in harbor. We all lie quite still, and 
Father tells us about Drake and Cabot, 
or else voyages he has really sailed him- 
self, till mother calls us all for bedtime. 
In June we shall be really at the seashore, 
and playing sand forts on the beach, but 
even that cannot be much better than the 
Hammock Ship. 


“Counting Out” 
BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


It is said that children all over the 
civilized world have a rhyme they use 
for counting out, in games, which corre- 
sponds in some measure to that used by 
American children. In this country the 
rhyme differs with the locality. In New 
England sixty years ago the form used 
was something like this: 

Onery, Oery, ickery Ann, 
Fillison, Follison, Nicholas, John, 
Query, Quary, English Navy; 
Tinklum, Tanklum—Out. 
Or this: 

Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

Nine geese in a flock, 

Sit and sing, at the head of the Spring, 

Tenderfoot, specklefoot, 

Trip up and—be—out! 

Later in New England this one came 

into favor: 
Wire, brier, limber, lock, 
Six geese in a flock, 
One flew East, and one flew West, 
One flew over the Cuckoo’s nest. 
Little boy driving cattle— 
Don’t you hear his money rattle? 
Sit and sing, by the Spring, 
O-u-t spells Out!~' 

At the same time in the South the chil- 

dren counted out in this way: 

Eney, Meny, miny moo, 

Cracky, feeny, finy foo; 

Mama, Tooshia, Papa, Lucia, 

Rick, Dick, Dan, Doo, 

You’re Out! 

This one seems to have been a favorite, 
for it is used identically in the South 
today. 

In Michigan fifty years ago, the chil- 
dren used this verse: 


William McTrimity he’s a good Waterman, 
He catches hens and puts them in pens. 
Some lay eggs, and some lay none, 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Five geese in a flock, 
Along came Todd, 
With his long rod, 
Chased, them, from, house, to, hall. 
There’s just enough similarity in these 
rhymes to lead us to think that originally 
they may have started from the same 
verse. 
The English boy says: 
: Ani, mani, moni mike 
Barsa, lona, bona, strike 
Care, ware, flounce, nack 
Hollika, wollika, wee, woo, wack! 
You’re out. 
And only yesterday I heard a crowd of 
little Kansas children saying: 


Engine, engine, number nine, 
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Runs on the Chicago line— 

O-u-t spells Out. 
which proves that the fashion in plays 
changes as in everything else. 





Tangles 


15. DIVISION 
I am such a naughty creature, 
Bothering my faithful teacher, 


Grieving parents kind and dear, 
Causing sorrow far and near. 


But I'll tell you why I trouble, 

’Tis because you take me double; 
Halve me, and my first then view, 
’Tis three-quarters true—are you? 


And my other half’s a pattern 
. For the sluggard and the slattern ; 
’Tis my wedded life’s to blame, 
My divorce from you I claim. 
ELLICE. 


16. NUMERICAL CHARADES 
* (Names of Birds) 


1, 1-2 says that my investments are at 1-2-3, 
but I would 1-2-3-4 with them, for the mines 
are on @ 5-6-7-8-9 of the mountain where I 
should think more grouse and 1-2-3-4-5.6-7-8-9 
would be found than ore. 2. The gay bird, 
knowing nothing of 1-2, began to 1-2-3 a mate, 
the first he met in the 1-2-3-4. With many a 
5-6-7-8 and flutter they made love, as the 1-2-3- 
4-5 6-7-8-9-10 and other birds do. 3. “0,” 
cried the 1-2-3, “‘where am I 2-3? And that 
4-5-6-7 must be a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7.". 4. “I will 
never 1-2-3-4 nor drink,” said 2-3, ‘‘ for I shall 
be better fitted to 4-5-6 a prize in the lottery of 
life in a newspaper office. I tip this 4-5-6-7 
to all others who may intend to make a living 
by ‘slinging 5-6-7.’ I got it from a little bird, 
the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7.” 5. 1-2 said I should not 1-2-3 
the piece of bric-a-brac, for it could not be re- 
placed in any 1-2-3-4 5-6 this country. It is 
not so much the material in it, for that is only 
4-5-6, but the 2-3-4 of the work. It is a model 
of the common bird, the 1-2-3-4-5-6. 6. It 
makes him 1-2-3-4-5 to present him a 6-7-8-9; 
at least he takes it quite 7-8-9. The bird fan- 
cier who once sold him a 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 found 
this out. 7. As near as an oecupant of the 
1-2-3 can judge, his doctrine is good and his 
3-4-5 keen. He has fora pet a little 1-2-3-4-5. 
8. Listen to the 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11. He 
comes 1-2-3-4 to making all the air 1-2-3-4-5 
melodious 6-7 calm or 8-9-10-11. 9. This hen is 
sitting on a 1-2-3, thinking she can 4-5-6-7-8 it. 
The 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 walking upside down on 
that tree, whose wife has her nest under the 
3-4-5-6-7-8, must be laughing at her. 

DOROTHEA. 


17. PHONETIC CHARADE 


The FIRST asa vapor is light ; 
The SECOND will help designate 
A water-way, famous by right 
Of age, in a loyal old State; 
The LAST comprehends us, and more; 
And, mysterious though it may sound, 
The WHOLE you'll discover, twice o’er, 
If you’ll open your eyes and look round! 
NILLOR. 


ANSWERS 


11. The letter E. 

12. Tales of a Wayside Inn; The Fire of Drift- 
wood; Afternoon in February; The Village Black- 
smith; The Building of the Ship; Miles Standish; 
The Skeleton in Armor; John Alden; Evangeline; 
The Three Kings; Haroun Al Raschid; Robert 
Burns; The Song of Hiawatha; A Psalm of Life; 
The Spanish Student; Castles in Spain; The Wreck 
of the Hesperus; The Old Clock on the Stairs; The 
Day is Done; Snow-Flakes; The Bridge; Resigna- 
tion; Footsteps of Angels. 

13. Denver, vender. 

14. Found, pound, wound, ground, around, 
sound, resound, bound. 
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Power Over Nature’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Each of the first three gospels contains the account of the storm on the lake, which sud- 
denly ceased at the word of Christ. No inc‘'dent in the New Testament is more dramatic, 
and none reveals more impressively his perfect self-control under human limitations, his 
sympathy with his disciples and his absolute command over them. A comparison of the 
three accounts shows how slight regard the writers had for the order of time in recording 
the incidents in the ministry of Jesus. Matthew seems to make this event follow immediately 
after the Sabbath on which Jesus healed Peter’s mother-in-law and the multitude of sick ones 


who gathered around Peter’s house [8: 14-18]. 


Luke only says that it occurred “on one of 


those days” [8: 22]. Mark [4: 1-34] and Matthew [13: 1-51] both describe the day on which 
Jesus taught the multitude by parables, sitting in a boat on the lake while his hearers stood 
or sat on the beach. But Mark tells us that it was on the evening of that day, while Jesus 
was still in the boat, that he asked his disciples to take him across the lake to the east side, 
and that they took him, “ just as he was,’’ while other boats kept for some distance alongside 
of them [vs. 35, 36]. The distance from Capernaum to the Gerasene district was perhaps 
from six to eight miles, and with a favorable breeze boats such as are now on the lake could 
cross over in less than two hours. I have seen a wind sweep down from the northern hills 
upon the smooth water and within half an hour stir up such a sea that it was dangerous for 


a boat to be in it. 


The narrative of Mark shows that Jesus was physically exhausted with the day’s teach- 
ing, and found it so necessary to get away from the crowd for rest that he did not wait even 
to go to the house for food or additional clothing for the evening air. 





THE RULER OF WINDS AND WAVES 


As the interest in my mission spread 
through the country, crowds followed me 
everywhere. They gave me no rest in 
my home, nor even time for my daily 
meals [Mark 38: 19-21, 31]. My friends 
and my family worried about me, and 
sought to take me away from the multi- 
tude, but I could not escape the people 
and my heart went out to them with a 
great tenderness as I thought of what 
they might become if they should know 
and do the will of God. I told them 
often that if they would do my Father’s 
will they would all be to me as my own 
mother and sisters and brothers. 

One day as I talked with the people on 
the shore of the lake about the kingdom 
of God, the crowd so increased that I 
stepped into a boat with my disciples 
and pushed off a little way, and drew 
word pictures of the kingdom from the 
scenes before us. The farmers sowing 
seed on the near hillsides and the birds 
swooping down after them to pick it up, 
the mustard plants in whose branches the 
birds settled, the tares growing among 
the wheat, the fishermen casting their 
nets and the common experiences of the 
people in their homes and business fur- 
nished me materials by which for hours 
I told them stories seeking to make them 
understand what the kingdom was which 
I was founding and which I invited them 
to join. It seemed to my disciples in the 
boat with me that my teaching was mere 
story-telling, and they would have re- 
monstrated with me for it. But I told 
them that the things of the new kingdom 
which they in some measure understood, 
were mysteries to the multitude, that the 
stories might arouse the interest of some 
to seek further knowledge, and that I 
would explain when we were by ourselves 
what was not yet clear to them. 

At last, as the shadows of evening grew 
deeper, being completely exhausted, I 
asked them to take me across the lake 
for rest. As soon as they started I lay 
down on the steerman’s seat in the stern 
of the boat and at once fell asleep. 

I was awakened by confused cries. 
Such words fell on my ears as, ‘‘Save 
Lord,’’ ‘Master, Master, we perish.” 


#@* InternationaljSunday,School: Lesson for March 6. 
Jesus Calms the Storm. Text, Mark 4: 36-41. gg 








‘‘Teacher, carest thou not that we per- 
ish?” 

As I opened my eyes and sat up, the 
spray driven by the wind smote my face. 
I saw in the gathering darkness the white 
crests of the waves rolling over one an- 
other, sweeping across the prow, rising 
over the sides of the boat and filling it 
with water. My disciples had dropped 
their oars and the steersman had let go 
the tiller. They were crowding around 
me in the stern, and the boat was tossing 
helplessly in the trough of the sea. 

I spoke to them sternly, and asked them 
why they had become so frightened that 
they had lost their confidence and self- 
control and had abandoned their posts, 
leaving the boat to drift in the storm 
[Matt. 8: 26]. Then I stood up and re- 
buked the wind. I said to the foaming 
waters, ‘‘Peace, be still.’”’ The steers- 
man grasped the tiller. The oarsmen 
seized their oars. Every man returned 
to his duty. The hoat righted herself. 
The fierce gust swept down the lake, 
leaving behind it a gentler breeze. The 
waves grew quieter, and soon the silent 
waters, as we drew near the eastern shore 
under the hills, seemed in contrast with 
the sudden storm, to be perfectly calm. 
The reposeful confidence of my disciples 
in me was now as great a contrast to 
their former tumult of helpless fear as 
was the contrast of the calm waters with 
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the recent tempest. Then awe took the 
place of fear as they said to one another, 
‘““Who then is this, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him?’ And I knew 
that in the greater perils before them 
when evil and misguided men would seek 
to destroy my kingdom and kill them and 
me, they would be brave to do their duty 
and their confidence in me would not fail 
in the stress of need. 





Milwaukee Welcomes Dr. Beale 


The Milwaukee Congregational Club met in Grand 
Avenue Church, Tuesday, Feb. 16, and listened to 
an address by Rey. Charles H. Beale, D. D., the new 
pastor recently from the pastorate of Immanuel 
Church, Boston. His subject was, The Method of 
Progress. 

The meeting was preceded in the afternoon by an 
ecclesiastical council, and was followed in the 
evening by services installing Dr. Beale. It was 
thus a doubly interesting occasion. Dr. Beale 
begins his pastorate most auspiciously over a strong 
and united church which has a history, property 
and equipment; is favorably situated for a large 
work in a large city, and has a membership and 
congregation fitting it, under proper leadership, to 
stand among the leading churches, if not first in 
position and influence in a great and growing sta'e. 
The church is unanimous and enthusiastic over its 
new pastor. The Congregational Club unites with 
the churches of the state in weleoming Dr. Beale to 
membership, fellowship and leadership in this im- 
portant field of the Middle West. a Ap 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 
Prote Mssekomla so. 6.88 HOR. a aS $5.00 











The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to w in favor. Our patent noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
itor says of it: “It is by far the most perfect 
ing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 





Let us send Fa our special illustrated 
book, “The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


























No fun like collecting! Start today! Big list and 
DIFFERENT 
100 FOREIGN STAMPS od 2 Cts. 
With approval sheets; 50% com. Only one lot to.each. 
New England Stamp Co., 7 Bromfield St., Boston. 





ee Lae ee 
“To Err is Human”— 
Not to Err—Elgin. 


The man who is always 
right on time is the man 
who carries the 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated history of the watch, sent 


free upon reques* to 


q Eu.Gin NATIONAL WATCH Co., Ecain, tL. 
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The Conversation Corner 


I, O. M. 


OT exactly I O U, although I do 
N owe you the pictures promised in 

the Corner of Jan. 23. In answer 
to my call then for personal information 
about the Isle of Man, not one word of 
response has been received (al- 
though I have a very interesting 
letter about the Cats of Man); 
hence I infer that no one of our 
readers except our recent corres- 
pondent has visited the place. (I 
confess that my only idea of I. O. 
M. was its being inhabited by 
hosts of tailless cats!) That makes 
the subject a good one for Cor- 
nerers to ask ??9? about. 

To begin with, see where it is— 
on your maps. Then, turn—you 
Latin Cornerers—to your Cwxsar 
(Book Y.), and read a familiar 
sentence: In hoc medio cursu [that is, 
between Britain and Ireland] est insula 
quae appellatur Mona. Youseethat Man 
is not our English word man at all, al- 
though the Isle was long owned by an 
Englishman, and inhabited by men called 
Manx; in the ancient Manx lan- 
guage it was Ellan Mannin or 
Vannin, that is, Middle Island, 
because dropped down in the mid- 
dle between three countries. The 
Manx delight to call it Ellan 
Vannin Veg Veen, ‘“‘the dear lit- 
tle Isle of Man.”’ 

The same idea of place is found 
in the quaint old coat of arms, 
which you collectors may have 
seen on pence of Victoria’s early 
reign, ‘‘ three legs of aman,’’ point- 
ing in different directions: ‘‘ With 
the toe of one leg they spurn at Ireland, 
with the spur of another they kick at 
Scotland, with the third leg they kneel 
to Engtand.”’ I will quote the inscrip- 
tion (also for the benefit of the Latinists) : 
Quocunque jaceris, stabit, ‘‘ Whichever 
way you throw it, it will stand.’’ Also 
this ancient rhyme: 


Upset him any way you will, 
Upon his legs you find him still; 
For ever active, brisk and spunky, 
Stabit jaceris quocunque. 

At the Public Library I got for you 
these facts: converted by St. Patrick; 
ruled for a long time by a Welsh dynasty ; 
conquered by the Norsemen, King Magnus 
of Nerway yielding it to Alexander of 
Scotland, 1264; later granted to the Stan- 
leys of England, the greatest man of Man 
being James, seventh Earl of Derby; title 
till 1504, King of Man, then Lord of Man; 
passed to the crown, 1825, Victoria’s title 
being Lady of Man. Our letter says: 


The King of England is Lord of the Isle, 
not because he is King of England, but by 
inheritance and purchase, from the time of 
the Vikings, The British Parliament enacts 
no laws for it, controlling only the customs 
and post office. I. O. M. has home rule, the 
little parliament of the island, older by hun- 
dreds of years than the British Parliament, 
promulgating its laws once a year on Tynwald 
Hill. 


And now I will copy what this same 
Corner man in Man writes about the pic- 
tures, premising that his initials will reveal 


him to some of the Old Folks as the pro- 
fessor under whom they studied Greek 
in Bowdoin College, and to others in 
Maine as the descendant and namesake 
(as well as our D. F!) of a revered and 
very useful old-time missionary in that 
state. 








Pete’s Cottage (at Ramsay). Pete is said to 
be one of Hall Caine’s heroes, and the picture 
is characteristic—the stone cottage with its 
thatched roof, the old fisherman with his news- 
paper, his wife in her somewhat peculiar garb, 
and pretty little daughter looking over his 
shoulder. [I wish we knew that little daugh- 


try 





ter’s name—we would make her an honorary 
member of the Conversation Corner!—Mr. M.]} 

Old Kirk Braddan (near Douglas). It is 
now disused, though a bell still hangs in the 
belfry which is tolled when an old inhabitant 
dies. There are several old runic crosses in 





the cemetery, three of them almost in line 
with the obelisk. Open air services are held 
here in the summer, at which immense crowds 
are present. By the way, the most unique 
thing I have seen in the island was a funeral— 
an old-fashioned coffin on a bier without a 
pall, borne on the shoulders of four men with 
bared heads, the mourners following irregu- 


larly with right hands raised to hat, and all 
singing a hymn to a familiar old tune, one I 
have known from boyhood, but could not re- 
call the name. It was a simple, homely and 
impressive scene. 


Peel Castle. On St. Patrick’s Isle, con- 
nected by ferry, foot-bridge and causeway; 
an exceedingly interesting old ruin, embalmed 
in fiction in Sir Walter Scott’s “‘ Pey- 
eril of the Peak” and in Hall Caine’s 
** Deemster ’”’ and ‘“*‘ Manxman.’”” When 
Iwas there the other day the old 
custodian took me to the tomb of an 
ancient bishop, Samuel Rutter, which 
had this inscription: 


In hac domo quam a vermiculis ac- 
cepi confratribus meis spe resurrec- 
tionis ad vitam jaceo Sam: permis- 
sione divina episcopus insulae. Siste, 
lector: vide, ac ride palatium epis- 

* copi. 


“Tn, this house which I have re- 
ceived from the little worms, my 
brethren, in hope of a resurrection 
to life, I lie, Sam: by divine permis- 
sion bishop of this island. Stop, reader: see, 
and laugh at the palace of a bishop.” 

Gulls. They are protected here as scaven- 
gers, and because, as a fisherman told me, 
they show where the fish lie. There isa fine 
of £5 for shooting one; consequently they are 
very tame, coming to fishermen’s houses for 
Sod, and following by hundreds at 
the heels of plowmen in the fields to 
pick up worms from the upturned 
sods. If birds at home were protected 
as well, they would be just as useful 
as here. 


Manz Cats. Isaw one this morning 
which was white with three or four 
large black spots; its hind legs were 
longer than the fore, and it ran away 
with a leap just like a rabbit. 

Falcon’s Nest Hotel, I. O. M. 

J. B. 8. 


AN AMERICAN MANX 


Dear Mr. Martin: We were much 
interested in that genuine “I. 0. M.’’ 
the Corner, for he looks as if he might 
be a twin brother to our own Manx, “ Patty- 
cake.” He is seven years old, of a cobby 
build, with long hind legs like a rabbit’s, and 
a pompon for a tail. His glossy coat is so 
thick and heavy that while weighing only 
fourteen pounds he is as large as our common 
eat, ‘‘The Bolster,” who tips the scales at 
twenty-one! He is striped black and light 
tawny brown, with white breast and feet. 
In habits as in appearance he differs from 
ordinary cats. He gets easily frightened and 
runs like a hare at the rustle of a lady’s skirt, 
or from a stranger. Yet he is the cosiest of 
pets. He specially likes to have his fur 
rubbed back and forth as hard as we can rab 
him, and to be slapped on the back uatil our 
hands tingle with the blows. When we tire 
of these gymnastics he rubs his nose against 
our hands, purrs his lou:iest and lifts his back 
for further treatment. He does not dislike 
water like an ordinary cat, but will stand on 
his long hind legs beside a pail of water and 
splash with his fore paws until the kitchen 
floor is a small river. 

Patty-cake can let himself through any door 
that opens away from him, and knows 
whether he must push up a hook, press a 
latch or turna knob. If too high for him he 
jumps, manipulates the fastenings and throws 
his weight against the door at almust the same 
instant. I have seen him hanging to a knob 
and turning it with his fore paws, while his 
hind feet were clear of the ground. One 
thing he will not learn—to close doors after 
him; often on a winter day we search the 
house for the cause of a cold draft, only to dis- 
cover Patty-cake purring for his supper, and 
the outside door wide open. 

Miss E. B. 


Auburn, N. Y. 
Me. Mad 
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The Literature of the Day 


Municipal Trade 


This work is one of mark. Its purpose 
is fully expressed in its second title, The 
Advantages and Disadvantages Resulting 
from the Substitution of Representative 
Bodies for Private Proprietors in the 
Management of Industrial Undertakings. 
The discussion is thorough and compre- 
hensive. Though it necessarily results 
only in general principles, these principles 
cover the field and are full of guidance. 
A direct result of the volume will be 
found in putting restraint on those hasty 
opinions and slight discussions by which 
we promise ourselves such favorable and 
wide results from municipal trade. Asa 
matter of fact, this form of business ac- 
tivity sets in motion many forces, only a 
portion of which, and that not always the 
largest portion, is beneficial. The general 
adoption of this method involves revo- 
lutionary results in society for which 
neither the business instincts nor the 
ethical impulses prevailing among men 
have prepared the way. 

The great difficulty with socialism as a 
present panacea is that it implies a set of 
motives and spiritual forces wholly di- 
verse from those in actual operation. 
Municipal trade as a constant resource 
has much of the same difficulty. We are 
trained individually under collective con- 
ditions. We cannot advantageously much 
alter the balance between the two. 

Many industries either have at the out- 
set or readily take on the characteristics 
of monopoly. The correction of exaction 
which is due to competition is, in these 
forms of business, wholly or partially 
suspended. The author affirms that our 
choice lies practically between munici- 
palizing these forms of industry or sub- 
jecting them to a considerable amount of 
state control. He regards the indirect 
effects of municipalization as more im- 
portant than the direct, and supports 
this conclusion by wide discussion. ‘‘The 
question whether it would be for the gen- 
eral good that a public body should under- 
take the management of any trade, should, 
therefore, in the first place be considered 
solely in reference to such questions as 
public morality, health and convenience; 
and it is only when a decision has been 
provisionally given in the affirmative that 
financial consideration should be allowed 
to weigh in the balance before a final 
judgment is made.’’ Nor does the author 
regard the financial advantages of public 
industries as in themselves often decisive. 
There are comparatively few cases, there- 
fore, in which the public, all interests 
being considered, can wisely enter on pro- 
ductive labor. The field is one of individ- 
ual rather than collective activity. It is 
sufficient for the state to define the condi- 
tions under which production shall go 
forward. 

The book was written chiefly in view of 
the conditions which prevail in England, 
and is somewhat less applicable to the 
United States. English cities are espe- 
cially disposed to undertake industrial 
labors; nor have they the same reason 
in the same degree for this action which 
exists among us—the intolerable encroach- 
ments of private enterprise. Individual- 
ism, if it is to preserve its true character, 


must not be allowed to issue in this usur- 
pation. The limits of the collective wel- 
fare within which this freedom is to be 
allowed must be fully defined and faith- 
fully maintained. This we have notdone; 
and natural and artificial monopolies have 
extended themselves over the entire field 
of production greatly to the prejudice of 
the opportunities of the many. Our ef- 
forts at regulation have either been nil, 
or very inadequate. 

The Interstate Commerce Law has 
been in operation seventeen years with 
very unsatisfactory results. Though 
something has been accomplished by the 
unfailing assiduity of the Commission 
much remains undone. We have failed 
to confine a single industry to its own 
proper field. This weakness of the re- 
straints which we are able to cast about 
private enterprise in its manifest tyran- 
nies alters with us the question of munici- 
pal trade. Unable todo the best, we may 
choose to do the second best thing. Our 
road is a doubtful and difficult one; we 
are in the awkward position in which to 
do something becomes imperative. As 
long as our capitalists are alert, unscru- 
pulous, esurient, we cannot be deliberate 
and dainty in our choice of weapons. 
The book should be helpful to us. 

JOHN BAScoM. 


(Municipal Trade, by Major Leonard Darwin. pp. 464. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50.) 


RELIGION 
The Virgin Birth of Christ, by al Lobstein. 
pp. 188. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §1. 
This essay was published in Bacar in 1890, 
in German some years later, and now is well 
translated into English. Professor Lobstein 
regards the narratives of the nativity of 
Christ in the gospels as the majority of Bib- 
lical students regard the Genesis stories of 
the creation. Their value is not in their 
physical background, but in their inspired 
declaration that Jesus is the supreme revela- 
tion of God. The author holds that “the 
character of revelation is destroyed if it is 
carried outside the province of religion and 
called in to explain phenomena of the phys- 
ical and material order.’”’ 
The Beauty of b tery gout by Jas. 


De Norman die, D. D. p. 412. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $2. 


Daily readings Mes “ sins taken from the reli- 
gious books and thoughtful writings of many 
nations and ages. Dr. De Normandie hopes the 
book may be useful as a kind of substitute for 
family worship, bringing at least a suggestion 
of spiritual thoughtfulness into the family life 
for the day. The material is of somewhat 
varying interest. Passages taken from the 
Bible are treated with less respect for author- 
ship than from the other sources, being put 
down indiscriminately as from the epistles or 
the gospels, and sentences taken from differ- 
ent sources are tumbled together without 
notice. 

ous Life of London, edited by Rich- 


The Religi 
ard Mudie-Smith. pp.518. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 


Editorial commented on in our last issue on 
page 254. 


A Primer of Old Testament! Saple 
Sivas of Bible Handbooks, by Rev. 0. oad 
cott, LL. D. pp. 138. ippincott ce ar30 
cents net. 
A suitable text-book for uncritical study of 


the Old Testament. 
ow to Deal with Doubts and Dou 


ters, b’ 
Clay Trumbull. pp. 131. New York, rhe 
e of Y. M. C. A. Associa- 


Tntermational Commi 
tions. 65 cents. 


Forcible papers dealing, largely out of per- 
sonal experience, with the best methods of 
handling doubt and realizing faith. An ad- 
mirable book for any Christian, but of espe- 


cial value for putting into the hands of young. 
men who are passing through the not uncom- 
mon experience of unsettled opinions about 
religion and the religious life. 

The Crimson Book, by Dinsdale T. Young. pp. 

304, A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 
These sermons are not critical, nor social, but 
individualistic, presenting directly the moral 
motive power that comes from a recognition 
of sin and atonement. They seem, however, 
to lack virility and practical holdon life. The 
volume represents an attempt much needed, 
but not as successful as we could wish. 

The Holy Mible. pp. 1,506. Oxford University 

Press, New York 
A beautiful edition of the authorized version, 
printed on India paper in remarkably distinct 
Brevier type and bound in the best modern 
style. A compact and beautiful volume, not 
too large for a man’s pocket and yet not try- 
a for the eyes. 

Bosntios ¢ the Bible, by 3 Rev. W. 
Webster, 


49. Shoppe, tat by th “4  Fisg 36 cents.” (Fo 


sale by Pilgrim 
A = tecleor gg nett OR and illuminating 
analysis of the influence which the Bible has 
had upon the masterpieces of prose, poetry 
andoratory. Of special value to young people. 


FICTION 


The Ki e, by of pidney Pickering. 


ey of Paradise 
pp. 308. Macmillan Co. 
A convent girl, born of an English mother and 
an Italian father, is brought out to the recep- 
tion-room to meet for the first time the man 
whom she is to marry on the morrow. The 
longing for a great love, its disappointment 
and its final satisfaction, form the theme of a 
story which affords us striking pictures of 
Italian life in a remote village, and of the un- 
rest and contests of the Napoleonic conquest 
of Italy. In a fresh field, contains much in- 
teresting material and is charmingly put to- 
gether. It comes close to the edge of moral 
tragedy but reaches a satisfactory termina- 
tion. 
Ambassad 4 

* or Ore on by Henry James. pp. 432. 
Old World influences on New World charac- 
ter afford a never-failing interest to Mr. 
Henry James. The wonder and enjoyment 
of his own experience comes back to him in 
watching the sensations and changes of Ameri- 
cans in Europe. Here a middle-aged gentle- 
man comes out to reclaim a wayward son for 
his mother. Paris catches and holds him and 
he puts himself on the side of the woman with 
whom his friend’s son is entangled. As a 
story the book gets nowhere. But the atten- 
tive and persevering reader will find himself 
rewarded with many intimate pictures of 
Paris life and confronted with an unsolved 
moral problem expressed in characters which, 
upon reflection, grow clear. 

Evert Green, py Aa0e Amn treet Boe $1 ao. 
Two years of spiritual struggle on the part of 
@ young man who refuses for conscientious rea- 
sons to become a clergyman give a text for vari- 
ous comments on the spirit of the gospel and 
proposed substitutes for it. The book is inter- 
esting as a story also, and may be commended 
as suggestive to those who have to deal with a 
certain type of honest revolt against the 
church and the social order. 


Beggars 0 f the Sea, by Tom Bevan. pp. 336. 
s. Nelson & Sons. 


The agony of the Dutch resistance to Spain 
forms the background of this historical story. 
An Englishman, sickened by Spanish authori- 
ties, abandons their services to serve the 
Dutch. He escapes from the massacre at 
Naarden, suffers in the siege of Haarlem, and 
at the end of the book returns with a Dutch 
wifeto England. The incidents of the story 
are well-proportioned and well fitted in to the 
actual history. The weakest part is that in 
which William of Orange appears; but, with- 
out being a story of the first class, it has an in- 
terest which will fully hold the reader’s at- 
tention. 


De iete E Dickinson ink She pp. Te eres 


db 
pleton & Co. $1.00 net. 
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Jolly and healthful short stories of child life 
which belong rather to the category of stories 
about children than to the other of stories for 
children. The studies are dramatic and life- 
like and largely taken from the experiences of 
the poor. Their pathos is never 


- and there is a relieving and dramatic humor. 


Their Child, by Robert Herrick. pp. 95. Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cents. 


Mr. Herrick is very modern in his view of 
life and devotes this short story to a study of 
psychological conditions in the early years of 
marriage. The story has more power than at- 
traction and presents a rather uncomplimen- 
—— picture of modern social life. 

Bethsaida, ae ane Dearborn. Pp. 301. 

G. W. Dillingham Co., New York. $1.50. 

For wealth of improbable incident and crude- 
ness of misconception this story of the times 
following the crucifixion of Jesus surpasses 


. anything we have hitherto seen. 


Ought We to Care Lydia porn Richard- 
son. pp. 235. Am. ‘Tact 1.00. 


A tale of the old-fashioned Sunday school 
book type. 

Altar 8S y Chas. J. Scofield. pp. 320. 

$1.50. Christian’< Century Co,, Chicago. 

Crime and purity, love and ‘hate, good report 
and evil, religion and skepticism blended to- 
gether with melodramatic piety in a fashion 
to be characterized only by the word “‘ cheap.”’ 

Free not Bound, by — Trask. pp. 268. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Thoughtful and sensible secicciens as to the 
relation between love and duty set in the time 
of the Revolution, but with historically impos- 
sible incidents. 

. Bird. pp. 123. 

Aes, by Mary E. Bird. pp. 123. Fleming 
A West African romance, a capital little story 
in itself and a valuable contribution to mis- 
sion literature for boys and girls. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Bosieh Literature an Dlustrated Record, 
Il. From the Reign of Henry VIII. i? the 
Age of Milton, by mo Ke ee C. B., LL. D., 
and Edmund Gosse pp 89 ; VoL IV: 
From the Age of Johnson to the Age ‘of Tenny- 


son, wy Rey ll — pp. 462. Maemillan 


Co. Each $6.00 
We noticed not i oa the appearance of the 
first and third volumes of this ambitious his- 
tory of English literature. The second vol- 
ume covering the periods of Shakespeare and 
Spenser and the fourth bringing the story 
down to our own times complete the work. 
These volumes are quite as notable‘as the for- 
mer ones for splendid treasures of portraiture, 
title-page facsimiles and other illustrations il- 
luminating the personal history of geniuses. 
The literary side is, on the whole, less satis- 
factory. The field is too large for any two 
workmen. There are over-lappings and diver- 
sities of judgment and the result lacks unity. 
In spite of these drawbacks, the whole work 
will hold its place for reference and delight in 
public libraries and in the libraries of those 
who are able to aoa so sumptuous a treatise. 

Varied Serica. pp. 269, 

Dodd, Me: y ek 
In these brief, » oritioal oie contributed to 
the English periodicals, Mr. Chesterton is as 
independent in his judgments, as paradoxical 
and as humorous as ever. The collection cov- 
ers a wide range of literary and political inter- 
est. Perhaps the most characteristic and help- 
ful of the essays devotes itself to an enthusi- 
astic defense of the methods of Scott, but 
everywhere the reader will find himself in 
company—and often in disagreement—with a 
man who has no shadow of doubt in regard to 
the conclusions of his own mind, and who has 
a method of stating those conclusions which 
is certain to provoke thought in others. 

The Gentle Reader, by Samuel McChord Croth- 


“ pp. 321. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
ne 


Genial essays with a delightful literary flavor 
and an engaging humor. They give evidence 
of wide reading which has been enjoyed, as 
well.as assimilated, and they invite to wise 
pleasure in books, This vindication of enjoy- 


ment as an element in reading is timely. We 


are attracted also by the pointed good sense 
which makes so many pages quotable. It is 
goed to find a critic of literature whose motto 
is not Thorough, who can blame and praise 
with equal discrimination and enjoy while he 
judges. His remarks on Whitman are a 
special case in point. Dr. Crothers says in 
the essay on The Mission of Humor: ‘“‘ The 
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test of real literature is that it will bear repe- 
tition. We read over the same pages again 
and again and always with fresh delight. 
This: bars out all mere jocosity.” Our read- 
ers will enjoy these essays once and again 
and find much food for thought. 


Poets of the Fath, by F. V. N. Painter, D. D. 
pp. 287. Am. Book Co. 


Biographical and critical studies and selec- 
tions from the writings of a group of Ameri- 
can poets which Mr. Painter has stretched 
to its utmost by including Prentice and Poe. 
With the sectional interest we have little con- 
cern, but we can commend these sympathetic 
studies of American authors, some of them 
little known. 


Lyric, by John Erskine, Ph. D. 
pp. ar Macmillan Co. $1. 50. j 


An elaborate, careful, but rather too labored 
account of a subject ‘of the highest literary 
interest. In its elaboration it hardly appeals 
to the general reader and by scholars it will be 
eonsidered rather diffuse. It contains, how- 
ever, much material for study and criticism 
which the full index renders easily available. 


DRAMAS 
Monna Vanna, by Maurice - armen pp. 
4k B Harper & Bros. $1.20 n 

Most readers will be ty to think Mr. 
Maeterlinck’s play rather over subtle, but no 
one who masters the complexities of its situa- 
tions will question its power. The action 
moves in the atmosphere of the Italian wars 
between rival cities. Against the command of 
her husband the heroine sacrifices herself for 
the starving citizens of a besieged city. Out 
of this sacrifice grow the self-revelations which 
force upon her knowledge of the true character 
of her husband and lover and drive her to a 
second self-sacrifice. The play bristles with 
questions of casuistry in the field of sex rela- 
tions; its strength is in the vital way in which 
its difficult central problem is conceived and 
in the vitality of the characters. It is not 
wholly pleasant reading, and one certainly 
would not care to see it on the stage; but the 

reader will not find it easy to forget. 
Mogdels, stented from the German of 


Mary of 
Paul Heyse, by William Winter. pp. 135. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.25. 


The credit for the unquestionable success of 
this romantic drama of the days of Christ on 
earth must be divided between Paul Heyse, 
the author of the German original, and Wil- 
liam Winter, who has translated, adapted, up- 
lifted and turned it into admirable English 
verse. The play is. modern in its compression 
and strict adaptability to the limits and uses 
of the stage. Its literary quality, however, 
makes it good reading. The sense of the pres- 
ence of Christ pervades its pages, but his per- 
sonal appearance is avoided absolutely. Some 
of our readers may be shocked by the imagi- 
native adaptation of circumstances and char- 
acters. Most of them, we think, will find no 
hindrance to piety and a deep suggestion of 
the abiding power of Christ, both over those 
whom he met and also in history and litera- 
ture. 

Vita: a Drama, by Grace Denio Litchfield. pp. 

56. Richard G: Badger, Boston. $1.25. 
We might describe this as a modern morality 
play. Its theme is the love of life and pleas- 
ure and the search for truth. The blank verse 
is strong and musical and the allegory is effec- 
tively carried out to the end. It is an interest- 
ing example of the revival, in modern thought, 
of motives and methods from the earliest days 
of dramatic writing. 

t1.,b 23: 

Fade m4 Fart Ree by. Thos. Hardy. pp. 233. 
Mr. Hardy has Pricwite his chronicle play of 
the Napoleonic age on a grand scale. In this 
third of the whole there are seventy speaking 
characters, besides the powers and spirits— 
phantom intelligences, the author calls them— 
which play the part of chorus and dumb fig- 
ures in multitude. His purpose is to show 
the crucial scenes and striking contrasts of a 
great time, and in this his success with an im- 
aginative reader is indubitable. We hardly 
know a better sketch for outline study of the 
period—granting some preliminary familiarity 
with persons and places. We are struck also 
with the author’s mastery of English prose— 
testified to by our relief when his poetry, with 
its lack of music and uncouth words and 
phrases, gives place to the more nervous and 
natural form of utterance. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 28, Sunday. A Childlike Heart.—Mark 

9: 33-37. 

This is a word for parents—there is no bet- 
ter service than bringing up children well. 
How the light that streams from this picture 
puts out false lights of our ambition for pre- 
eminence. Serviceis pre-eminence. Its road. 
is seldom crowded, but whoever chooses it 
may be sure of having Christ for his compan- 
ion. But how reluctant men are to believe 
that the childlike heart goes furthest and 
finds most. 


Feb. 29. The Duty of Holiness.—Mark 9: 38-50. 

Jesus insists on inward unity, not on iden- 
tity of name and method. When a man limits 
God’s Spirit to a single group he has become 
a sectarian. Fire is the cleansing element. 
All evil is to be burned away. To what small 
proportions some of us must shrink when that 
salting with fire has done its work! And 
what if, when it is over, nothing of good re- 
mains? Note the solemn repetition of the 
warning. Holiness—wholeness—is worth all 
renunciations. 


March 1. The Law of Marriage.—Mark 10: 

1-12. 

This supersedes all the Mosaic allowances 
and is the Christian law of marriage. It as- 
serts in the most unequivocal terms God’s 
interest in the family and the lifelong perma- 
nence of the marriage relation. Jesus here 
opposed the high social practice of his time. 
The Roman world had as many scandals of 
eaSy divorce as some sections of American 
society. Marriage is not for selfishness. We 
can only reach Christ’s point of view when 
we approach this topic from the side of the 
community. 


March 2. 
13-16. 
If we cannot recover the innocence of little 

children we can gain something of their sim- 
plicity. The trusting child is active—confi- 
dence makes for freedom. Note Christ’s in- 
dignation. We must beware of making the 
way to Christ difficult for little children. In- 
tellectual subtleties are not for them. 


March 3. The Rich Young Man.—Mark 10: 

17-22. 

He came running in haste, perhaps on a sud- 
den impulse, not having counted the cost. 
This is not a universal command, yet the 
spirit of it is universal. He who holds any- 
thing back holds back himself from Christ. - 
What Jesus did was to strip this young man 
bare to his own thought. It is as easy to trust 
in a hundred dollars asin a million. We are 
not told that he finally refused—he may have 
been one of those who sold and divided their 
goods for the church [ Acts 2: 45]. If so, for 
a year’s income he sold the earthly compan- 
ionship of Christ. 


March 4. The First and the Last.—Mark 10: 

23-31. 

Riches are not to be declined as a responsi- 
bility for Christ without some special call of 
Christ. Renunciation has its rewards in love. 
But our common scale of values cannot be 
used. Surprises which may be disappoint- 
ments are in store, even about ourselves. 


March 5. A Prophecy of Death.—Mark 10: 

32-34. 

Who ever went to meet his death with more 
manly courage than our Lord! The bitter- 
ness of the passion was not in suffering, but 
in the burden of the sins of men. The cross 
did not make Gethsemane, it was the bearing 
of our sins. Contrast this amazement and 
sorrowful unbelief with the triumphant note 
of Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost. 
Here began, perhaps, the final defection of 
Judas, who wished to dissever his fortunes 
from one who prophesied his own failure and 
disgrace. 


The Little Children.—Mark 10: 
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( The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Day of Holy Convocation 

This is the term applied to special services 
held by the Grace Congregational Church, 
Chicago, on a recent Sunday. Arrangements 
had been made for singing by the choral union 
of forty voices and the children’s choir, num- 
bering more than one hundred. There were 
six services during the day, the first be- 
ing one of Praise and Promise, and begin- 
ning at9 A.M. At the regular morning serv- 
ice the pastor, Rev. J. J. Brokenshire, 
preached and the new officers were installed. 
At noon there was a Sunday school rally with 
more than 500 present. A special meeting for 
church members with roll-call and a discus- 
sion of the work of the church was held in the 
afternoon, and in the evening the children’s 
ehoir occupied a platform erected for the oc- 
casion and the pastor preached on the home, 
the church, and the kingdom of God. The 
audience room was crowded to the door and 
at all the services during the day more than 
1,800 people were present. Mr. Brokenshire 
feels that the day has brought great good to 
the church and recommends this sort of serv- 
ice. He has been with this church five years. 
Improvements costing more than $10,000 have 
been made on the edifice and paid for. The 
membership has rapidly increased, congrega- 
tions are uniformly large morning and even- 
ing and the Sunday school averages through 
the year not less than 500. Home expenses 
are about $6,500, with benevolence aggregat- 
ing more than $800. This is one of the 
churches organized by the First Church and 
although in a section of the city where there 
are no rich people its progress has been con- 
stant till now it is one of the most useful of 
all our churches. 


The First Church, Oak Park 

March 1 will close five years’ service for Dr. 
W.E. Barton. During this time a troublesome 
mortgage has been paid and during the last 
year the house of worship has been renovated, 
the organ rebuilt and enlarged. Congrega- 
tions are so large that sittings are not easily 
obtained. The entire sum raised for debts 
and improvements is $20,000. Meanwhile the 
benevolences have steadily increased, for the 
five years amounting to rather more than 
$65,000. More than 300 members have been 
received and the church now numbers more 
than 800, one-fourth of whom have been wel- 
comed into fellowship during the present pas- 
torate. The population of Oak Park is not 
much given to change. The same persons are 
generally present at both services, thus render- 
ing it necessary for the pastor to. have two 
fresh and carefully prepared sermons each 
Sunday. He conducts also a large Bible class 
of young people and a catechism class for boys 
and girls. In addition he finds time to write 
and publish books like his recent Life of 
Christ and has just completed a course of 
lectures at the seminary entitled The Minister 
and His Message, the sub-titles being The 
Minister and His Bible, The Minister and His 
Hymn-book, The Minister at the Altar and the 
Grave, The Minister Himself, The Foolish- 
ness of Preaching. 


The Second Church, Oak Park 

Dr. Sydney Strong has just published a 
sermon on the completion of his seven years’ 
pastorate in Oak Park. Four years ago a new 
and beautiful house of worship was dedicated 
costing not less than $40,000. The member- 
ship, now 556, has exactly doubled, 413 mem- 
bers having been received and 144 dismissed 
or removed by death. Total benevolences for 
these seven years are $34,868 and for 1903 they 
amount to $12,486 instead of $1,282in 1897. Bet- 
ter still, members of the church are spending 
Sunday afternoon in Christian work in needy 


fields in the city: with the Ewing Street 
Church, to which new life and courage have 
been imparted; with the Bohemian Mission 
at Iowa Street, and.are planning to work also 
with the Porter Memorial Church. The Sec- 
ond Church has always been noted for its 
friendliness to strangers and for the care it 
takes of its young people, especially the boys 
and girls. The text of the sermon was Rev. 1: 
1, 2, ** I saw seven golden candlesticks,” which 
were named as the spirit of unity, hospitality, 
courage, Christian nurture, liberality in be- 
nevolence, a spirit of worship, and service for 
others, in the midst of which the apostle saw, 
as Christians ought to see today the living 
Christ. Fortunate in its situation, the church 
is equally fortunate in its pastor and in the 
character of its leading men. Its success has 
been due in good part to its fearlessness in 
assuming heavy financial burdens in order to 
share in the benevolent work of the denomi- 
nation abroad and in the local work of evan- 
gelizing the city. Tuesday evening, Feb. 16, 
Dr. Strong addressed the Toledo Congrega- 
tional Club, upon his visit to South Africa, in 
the interests of the American Board and illus- 
trated it with stereopticon views. 


The Club 

Monday evening the club met as usual at 
the Auditorium. It was Ladies’ Night, and 
the attendance was large. It was patriotic 
night, also, and Dr. Gunsaulus was the 
speaker, his theme being The Later Elo- 
quence of Puritanism. The singing, led by 
Mr. W. L. Tomlins, was a specially enjoyable 
feature of the evening. Invitations had been 
sent to ministers of some of the larger 
churches within reach of the city, most of 
whom were present. Dr. Gunsaulus found 
an opportunity in his address to pay a high 
tribute to the late Senator Hanna as equally 
the friend of labor and capital, and a man 
whom we can ill spare from the national 
councils at this time. 


The Chicago Tract Society 

The last year has been the best in its history. 
It has been fortunate in its secretary, Dr. 
Jesse W. Brooks, aman of ability, tact and sin- 
cere devotion. Ten or eleven colporteurs have 
been supported nearly all the year, and for work 
done among the Poles and other Slavs who 
have never been reached before, almost $7,000 
having been expended. The society is auxili- 
ary tothe American Tract Society, but is an in- 
dependent society which gathers its own funds 
and manages its own work. <A subordinate 
work in Cedar Rapids has been earried on 
among the Bohemians in and about that city, 
which in many respects is unique in its re- 
sults. This work was thrust upon the society 
against its own wish, partly because the 
American Tract Society had not taken it up, 
and partly because funds were placed in the 
Chicago society’s hands for the purpose of 
carrying it on. 


Reception to Dr. Landrith 

Monday morning the ministers of the vari- 
ous denominations united in giving welcome 
to Dr. Ira Landrith, the secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, who spoke 
to them of his work and what he hopes to 
accomplish by it. ,Dr. Landrith made a fa- 
vorable impression and hopes that he can do 
something to introduce much needed improve- 
ments into our Sunday school instruction. 


Declines his Call 

Rev. Campbell Morgan has declined to be- 
come the pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. The call was a flattering 
one and the field one which would have given 
him an opportunity of carrying out most if not 
all of his plans for reaching the unchurched 
multitudes of the city. Evidently Dr. Morgan 
does not care to accept the call of any church 
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in America till he has decided to reject the in- 
vitation of the Westminster Church in London, 
which he will visit in the spring. Were Dr. 
Morgan to settle in Chicago he would find a 
field of work practically unlimited in its extent 
and receive a welcome from the ministry 
of all denominations which could not fail to 
gladden his heart. 


An Automobile Wanted 


Rev. Charles P. Meeker, pastor of the Ewing 
Street Church, is sending a letter to the pas- 
tors of the various churches asking their aid 
in securing an automobile for use in outdoor 
preaching. Mr. Meeker has had large and 
successful experience in this line of work with 
a gospel wagon, but as crowds of roughs often 
disturb the horses he feels that were an auto- 
mobile to be used he could reach a far larger 
number of people and far more effectively. 


A Stricken City 

It is not often that in a single week a city 
loses four or five of its most useful citizens 
Saturday, Feb. 13, ex-Mayor Roach, who died 
without a moment’s warning the Wednesday 
before, was buried. Monday the funeral of 
Alderman Mavor, the leader of the Common 
Council and admittedly one of its most able 
and useful members, was attended by more 
representative men than have been seen at 
any recent funeral. Tuesday at 10 a. m. Law- 
yer John H. Hamline, to whom the city is in- 
debted for a good deal of its best legislation 
and for the preservation of some of its most 
valuable privileges, was buried from Grace 
Episcopal Church; and from the same church 
at 2.30 Pp. M. the body of Rev. Dr. Clinton V. 
Locke, its rector for more than a generation, 
was carried to its last resting place. Dr. 
Locke had long been ill, and another had 
taken his place in the church. Mr. Hamline 
died after a brief illness of pneumonia, and 
was only forty-seven years of age. The same 
week, Mr. Butler, a graduate of Yale, promi- 
nent in the business ranks of the city and a 
young man of whom much public service might 
have been anticipated, succumbed to a sudden 
attack of pneumonia. These vacaneies will be 
filled, but to many it seems as if they could 
not be filled with men equally capable, honest 
and devoted. 


Chicago, Feb. 20. FRANKLIN. 





From Eastern Washington 


About two years ago the little group of Congre- 
gationalists in Pomeroy, the county seat of Garfield 
County, opened negotiations with the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, by which the latter sold to the former 
their church property and good will and entered 
into a new Congregational church. The last of 
January a council of recognition received this 
church into Congregational fellowship. On Sunday 
the beautiful house of worship was rededieated, the 
sermon being by Supt. W. W. Scudder and an ad- 
dress by Pres. 8. B. L. Penrose. 

Great credit for this achievement belongs to Rev. 
Edmund Owens, pastor of the Pomeroy and Pataha 
churches. The church in Pataha, although it had 
been paying three-quarters of the salary in order to 
help the work along, contented itself with an after- 
noon service, and generously allowed Mr. Owens 
to preach at Pomeroy morning and evening. 

Rev. H. C, Mason preached his farewell sermon 
at Pullman Feb. 7. During his pastorate of six and 
a half years the membership has grown from 80 to 
178, the debt of $2,000 has been practically cleared, 
$1,500 have been spent in improvements, the in- 
come has trebled, beneyolences have quadrupled, 
and the church has come to self-support. : 

Mr. Mason has been remarkably successful in 
reaching the students and professors of the Wash- 
ington Agricultural College. So deep and strong 
has been the hold of his preaching and life upon 
them that he has been practically, though unoffi- 
cially, the college pastor. He has accepted the 
pastorate of the University Congregational Church 
of Seattle. A. RB. 
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Pennsylvania 


Consulting Editor: Supt. Charles A. Jones 


ComiInG EVENTS: March 8, Philadelphia Conference ; 
March 12, 13, Eas'ern Welsh Association at Taylor; 
April 19-21, Pittsburg Association at Johnstown ; April 
26,27, Wyoming Association at Williamsport; May 17 
-19, State Association at Pittsburg, First Church. 


“ABSENT BUT ACCOUNTED FOR”’ 


This is the affectionate tribute of Keystone State 
Congregationalists to Rev. Dr. Thomas W. Jones, 
who died last September. From all sides come rich 
echoes of admiration and appreciation. This able 
superintendent’s earnest aggressiveness resulted in 





REV. THOMAS W. JONES, D. D. 


timely achievements that will tell on coming gen- 
erations of the Pilgrim faith. Called about fifteen 
years ago from a long and successful pastorate at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to the first superintendency 
of Pennsylvania and adjoining states, Dr. Jones 
proved the right man in the right place. Indeed, 
the irrepressible evangelistic spirit which pervaded 
his every pastorate not only won for the Church 
choice servants, but also inspired such national and 
international men as President Barrows of Oberlin 
and his brother of Greenwich, Ct., to lives of conse- 
crated service made permanent in national charac- 
ter and culture. This evangelistic trend was of just 
the sort to make Dr. Jones successful in aiding to 
solve a serious problem—the guiding of many a 
Congregational church from the status of Welsh to 
English. It was no easy task, but it meant the 
saving of Welsh children to Congregationalism. 
Born a Welshman, he knew the marvelous beauties 
of the Cambrian tongue, whose accents thrilled him 
as did the sounding waves of the Irish Sea on Holy- 
head or Swansea. Educated an American, he was 
quick to recognize that Cambrian-American chil- 
dren could only be retained within those churches 
whose services were conducted in the tongue taught 
in our public schools and spoken on our streets. 
Hence, while often singing in the Welsh tongue, he 
enthypsiastically led such as chose to follow to a 
larger and more prosperous state of Christian ac- 
tivity and utility—still Congregational, but render- 
ing homage to the same God in a new tongue. 
Today scarcely thirty churches out of 112 are 
Welsh-speaking, and of these only a very small 
minority, if any, are without an English service on 
the Lord’s Day. This transition was bound to come, 
but the ease with which it was accomplished in 
most quarters was due to the wise diplomacy and 
tender shepherding of Dr. Thomas W. Jones of 
Philadelphia. So itis not strange that a bereaved 
people from Virginia te Pennsylvania, from West 
Virginia to New Jersey, unanimously testify of him: 
“ Life’s task well done; 
Life’s race well run; 
Life’s crown well won! ”’ 
BITUMINOUS STRIKE 


Unless all signs to the contrary fail, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that they will, a great strike among the 
bituminous coal miners is pending. Ominous in- 
dications are the rushing of organizers and orators 
representing the United Mine Workers from the 
anthracite to bituminous coal fields with instruc- 
tions to make strenuous efforts to strengthen all the 
weak points East, West and South, and the call to 


the anthracite miners to pay up back dues to in- 


crease the organization’s reserve fund, though the 
hard coal miners will not be called out unless the 
operators intrude on soft coal territory. This means 
anxious days, if not months, for many of our weaker 
churches in the soft coal regions, especially as many 
of their miner members have not been working full 
time for months. Such a strike would be a serious 


blow to Congregational interests at Arnot and Bloss- 
burg. Owing to present uncertainties Arnot, ence 
the most thriving soft coal mining town in the 
United States, with a pay roll of $60,000 a month, 
it is said, has lost one hundred families within the 
last six months; twenty from the Congregational 
Church, which can ill afford to be thus depleted. 


AROUND THE STATE 


Despite zero weather, work is steadily progress- 
ing. Allegheny loses with regret Rev. Thomas 
Clayton but is soon to gain Rev. L. H. Ruge of 
Dodgeville, Wis., who will find a spacious field white 
to the harvest, a church property worth $30,000 
practically debt-free except to the Church Building 
Society, and amembership of 210. Glenolden, near 
Philadelphia, a new church of 57 members, has 
made Rev. G. R. Lockwood its leader in a promising 
suburban work in Congregational lines. MeKees- 
port witnessed the organization of the Elim Congre- 
gational Church, composed of a band of thirty-eight 
progressive, aggressive, well-to-do Scandinavians, 
who swarmed from the Swedish M. E. hive and 
have established themselves a mile and a half “ up- 
hill” from the center of the city, protesting against 
joining with the Swedish Evangelical Church be- 
cause they were tired of wilderness wanderings 
and wished a positive Congregational place of rest. 

Philadelphia is rejoicing in Dr. C. H. Richards’s 
successor, Rev. Charles Luther Kloss, recently of 
Webster Groves, Mo. The clergyman who under- 
takes to be a true successor to Dr. Richards will 
win the same affectionate consideration throughout 
the state churches that Dr. Richards held for nearly 
thirteen years. Already, in joy and sorrow, Mr. 
Kloss has won his way by his impressive sermons 
and his intrinsic worth into the hearts and homes 
of Central Church people, and there is every rea- 
son to predict that he will win as signal a vic- 
tory in the hearts of the Quaker City’s denizens. 
Ridgway, First, Rev. P. W. Sinks, pastor, has a net 
increase of eighteen members, reaching a total of 
307. Chapel and Sunday school rooms, of Warsaw 
blue stone, are to cost $10,500, all provided for be- 
fore contract was let. The work is to be completed 
in the early autumn. South Sharon, the outcome 
of a boom in tin, adds its name to the Keystone 
list, with a membership of 40 and a new pastor, 
Rev. Oliver Thomas. Williamsport is making a 
strenuous effort to enter its newly acquired prop- 
erty by April 1, with the advent of Rev. D. E. Burt- 
n-r of Swampscott, Mass., pastor-elect. Born in 
Harrisburg, he returns to his native state. His six 





REV. b. E. BURTNER 


years of earnest and able service in Swampscott, 
where he has won to the church many new comers, 
has added 95 members, doubled the benevolences 
and organized a men’s club, leaving the church 
united and prosperous, indicate that in his new 
charge he will make excellent use of those 128 
energetic members in establishing a strong Con- 
gregational church in a Presbyterian stronghold. 
Many vacant churches afford opportunity for able 
men seeking new fields of labor. Pennsylvania 
wants more and better men. 


OUR NEW HOME MISSIONARY SUPERINTENDENT 


Here is the outlook for his group of states. He 
finds (1) few Welsh-speaking churches without 
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English services for those who will always be Eng 
lish-speaking—thanks to Dr. T. W. Jones's fifteen 
years of faithful service! Consequently the young 
American-Cambrians are saved for the Pilgrim 
faith; (2) a sighing in the mulberry trees from such 
as have known or are learning the merits of Con- 
gregationalism and so are loudly knocking at our 
doors with consecrated material that promises to 
be “ self-sustaining’’ from the start. As the Pil- 
grim Fathers in 1620, so in the twentieth century 
there are souls that will not be satisfied until they 
have found “freedom to worship God’! (3) a spirit 
of solidarity which bids fair to perpetuate the polity 
and faith for which the Pilgrims fought and died; 
and as a pivotal problem (4) the question, Have 
our churches the martyr spirit that will count neither 
purse nor pride, will nor way, might nor method, 
dear unto them and will, at once, execute the maxim 
of John Wesley: “ All at it and always at it”? 





New Hampshire’s Congrega- 
tional Census for 1903 


The returns were sent Secretary Anderson Feb. 5, 
two days earlier than last year. Feb. 1 is the limit 
made by the General Association for receiving 
church returns. 

The outlook may be whatever one chooses to 
make it. We have lost one church, which is not 
really lost, but merged with another; and it is 
probable that the situation is more encouraging 
than when the name of the merged church appeared 
by itself. We have lost 342 church members, as 
members are counted. Here is another case where 
it may be questioned if there is any loss. In the 
first place one can’t lose what he never had, and it 
appears that one church for a number of years had 
been guessing at its numbers until it had rolled up 
121 more than it ever had, as was ascertained 
when its new pastor got the roll into his hands. 
Another church at one fell stroke removed or 
dropped 69 members whose whereabouts was not 
known. These two churches out of the way leaves 
but 152 fewer than the number reported last year, 
and who knows but these were “dead wood,” in 
which case there is no real loss. 

Sunday schools report a less number than last 
year by 122, and this notwithstanding that more 
than the usual number of churches report the home 
department. Charities have fallen off $23,196. 
But in 1902 the amount given was exceptionally 
large; the amount given in 1903 is but $14,466 
less than the average for the last ten years. Two 
less Christian Endeavor Societies are reported, 
with a diminished membership of 427. 

Home expenses have gained $18,036. This is 
accounted for by the erection of two new churches 
and extensive repairs on three others; it doesn’t 
appear that any of it comes from increase of min- 
isters’ salaries. This is the only item that shows & 

in. 

The brightest part of the picture is found in the 
number of additions on confession to four churches, 
nineteen, twenty-one, twenty-four and thirty, re- 
spectively, betokening, we hope, coming showers 
of divine grace by which our churches shall be in- 
creased and strengthened. 8. L. G. 





Revival at New Sharon, Me. 


This town has had its “ great awakening.” The 
Methodist and Congregational churches of the vil 
lage united in asking Mr. Herbert L. Gale of Welles- 
ley, Mass., to conduct evangelistic services. By 
special prayer and conference the hearts of the 
people were prepared. From Jan. 24, when Mr. 
Gale began, to Feb. 1, services were held afternoon 
and evening with increasing attendance and in- 
terest. With no sensational methods, but by 
plain and direct statement of truth, appeal was 
made to the will and conscience. In response 
about eighty persons gave their hearts to God. 

Many old misunderstandings and quarrels have 
been wiped out of existence, and the way is now 
paved for successful religious effort in the future. 

Helpful union services have been held since Mr. 
Gale left. Indeed, one striking result of the effort 
is the harmony it has brought about between the 
two denominations. Mapy have entered the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, and large accessions to both 
churches are expected. A few of the unchurched 
have been reached, indifferent members have been 
revived, and whole families have come to God to- 
gether. The change in the town is remarkable. 
Even uninterested persons notice and comment 
upon it. We are confident that the “end is not 
yet.” G. A. M. 
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Calls 


BARBER, JEROME M. and DorRA R., Sherwood, 
Ore., to Forest Grove. 

BRIGGS, WALTER A., Big Rapids, Mich., accepts 
call to Toledo, Io. 
CHATFIELD, GEO. A., to remain another year at 
Whitewater and Kannah Creek, Col. Declines. 
CROMER, JERE. C., Fountain Park Ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., to Wellington, O. 

DARLING, MARION, Detroit, Minn., to Sauk Center. 

FRENCH, EDw. G., Johnson, Vt., declines call to 
to Richmond. 

GATBS, CARL M., formerly of Dorset, Vt., to Saco, 
M 


e. 

GEORGE, Jos. H., president Chicago Sem., to presi- 
dency Drury Coll., Springfield, Mo. 

HADLOCK, EDWIN H., Olivet Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
to E. Milton. 

HOLWAY, JOHN, to remain a second year at Free- 
_ QO. Declines, accepting work in Centerdale, 
0. 

IRONS, JOHN, Keene Valley, N. Y., to Sheldon, Vt. 
Accepts, to begin April 1. 

JONES, JAY J., to remain a second year at Parkers- 
burg, Io., with increase of salary. 

JONES, J. J., to Newburg and Gilman, Io. 

KANTNER, Wo. C., Central Ch., Salem, Ore., to 
Highland Ch., Portland. 

KUHL, E. P., to Fredonia, Kan., where he has been 
supplying. 

LAMBLY, M. (M. E.), Rockwell City, Io., to Alden. 
Accepts. 

LEWIS, FRANKLIN C€., Gaza, Io., to Primghar. 
Accepts. 

LEwIs, THOos. S., Wilmot, N. H., to Orford, also to 
Campton. Accepts the latter, to begin April 1. 
MASON, JAS. D., to permanent pastorate, Galt and 

Harvey, lo., where he has been supplying. 

McCLEMENTS, H. JOHN, Atkinson, IIl., to Hast- 
ings, Okl. 

MINZARES, VELINO, Mexico, to Spanish Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Accepts. 

MoRGAN, CHAS. L., Central Ch., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., to Elgin, Il. 

MORGAN, G. CAMPBELL, declines call to Second 
Presb. Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

MYERS, HIRAM, to San Bernardino, Cal. 
and is at work. 

NORSEEN, OSCAR G., ass’t pastor, Salem Sq. Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., to Swedish Ch., Ivoryton, Ct. 
Declines. 

PALMER, ALBERT W., Yale Sem., to ass’t pastor- 
ate, Redlands, Cal. Accepts. 

PARKS, Wo. U., Spearfish, 8S. D., to Belmond, Io. 

PARSONS, JAS., Harlan, Io., to Owatonna, Minn. 

PEACOCK, —— to Clackamas, Ore., for one year. 
Accepts. 

PRICE, J. T., to Brooklyn Heights Ch., Los An- 
geles, Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

RuGE, Louts H., Plymouth and Pleasant Valley 
Chs., Dodgeville, Wis., to First Ch., Allegheny, 
Pa. Accepts. 

SCHROEDER, GkKO. W., to permanent pastorate, 
Newcastle, Neb., where he has been been supply- 
ing, with addition of $250 to salary. 

SCULL, J. H. (M. P.), to Popejoy, Io. 

SINGLETON, J. H., Paso Robles, Cal., serves also 
San Miguel. 

SMYTHE, C. M., to Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, 
Ore. 

SNow, EVERARD W., ass’t pastor Walnut Ave. Ch., 
Roxbury, Mass., accepts call to Washington Ch., 
Beverly, beginning May 1. 

STEVENS, J. MERLE, Pacific Ch., Chicago, to Plym- 
outh Ch., Peoria, Ill, . 

TAINTOR, JESSE, Rochester, Minn., to Elkhorn, 
Wis. Accepts. 

THORPE, WALLACE W. (Presb.), Spring Valley, 
N. Y., to Maine, to begin April 1. Accepts. 

WAITE, Foster R., Talcottyille, Ct., to superin- 
tendency of Hartford Orphan Asylum. Accepts. 

WyMAN, DAN’L B., Heath, Mass., to 8S. Ashburn- 
ham. Accepts. 

YorK, FRED’K E., South Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to Moline. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BEALE, CHAS. H., i. Grand Ave. Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Feb. 16, in connection with the meeting of 
the Milwaukee Congregational Club, at which Dr. 
Beale was the speaker and guest of honor. Parts, 
Drs. Judson Titsworth, A. R. Thain, E. G. Updike 
and E. I. Eaton. 

BISSELL, SHELTON, i. W. Winfield, N. Y., Feb. 16. 
Sermon, Rey. A. W. Bailey; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. G. Bassler, W. C. Cramer, T. E. Har- 
ris and J. W. Keeler. 

EASTMAN, GEO. P., i. Orange, N. J., Feb. 11. Ser- 
mon, Dr. L. R. Eastman, father of the pastor- 
elect; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. E. Hessel- 
grave, O. C. Helming, A. W. Hitchcock, E. W. 
Brown, Stanley White and Drs. F. W. Baldwin 
and A. H. Bradford. 

HILTON, CHAS. A., i. Fremont Ave. Ch., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Feb. 10. Sermon, Rev. Alex. Mc- 
Gregor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. M. Hulbert, 
R. P. Herrick, Henry Holmes, E. W. Shurtleff. 


Accepts, 
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SARGENT, CLARENCE S., i. Plymouth Ch., Wichita, 
Kan. Sermon, Dr. J. W. Fifield; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. B. Simmons, H. E. Thayer, F. G. 
Ward and Drs. R. M. Sargent and D. M. Fisk. 

WoRCESTER, EDwW., o. and i. ass’t pastor Broad- 
way Ch., Norwich, Ct. Sermon, G. Glenn Atkins; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. A. Northrop, J. W. 
Bixler and Drs. Llewellyn Pratt and L. L. West. 


Resignations 


BRIGGS, WALTER A., First and Township Chs., 
Big Rapids, Mich., after six years’ service. 

CROSSMAN, ABRAM A., Grand Island, Neb., to 
take effect March 31. 

DARLING, MARION, Detroit, Minn., after three 
years’ service. 

FRANCE, PARVIN M., Miles, Io., to enter evan- 
gelistic work. 

GRIFFITH, Wo. E., Aitken, Minn., to take effect 
March 13, after nearly three years’ service. 

HERBERT, LEMUEL G., Weatherford, Okl. 

HILuxs, Wo. 8., Okarche, Okl. 

HOSKINS, EMANUEL, Guerneville, Cal. 

Hunt, W. SHERMAN, Webster, S. D. 

LANSBOROUGH, JNO. T., Bear Grove, Io. 

McCLEMENTS, H. JOHN, Atkinson, Ill., after a five 
years’ pastorate. 

ROBINSON, ALICE M., Panama, Cal., after four 
years’ service. 

SWITZER, ANNA E., Holdredge, Neb. 

WAITE, FostER R., Talcottville, Ct., after 14 


years’ service. 
Dismissions 
MILLs, GEO. S., First Ch., Belfast, Me., Feb. 4. 


Stated Supplies 


BALLARD, EMMA, at Villa Park Ch., Denver, Col., 
for a few months. 

CHATFIELD, GEO. A., Whitewater, Col., at Coll- 
bran, with view to permanency. 

DuDLEY, Jos. F., Fargo, N. D., at Detroit, Minn., 
until a pastor shall be secured. 

WHITE, C. E. (U. B,), at Ceylon and Center Chain, 
Minn. 

WILson, CHAS. B., West End Ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal., at Dayton Heights, looking toward the form- 
ation of a church. 
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Churches Organized and Recognized 

CALEXIcO DistT., CAL., twelve miles south of Im- 
perial, 29 Nov., 10 members. 

ENGLEWOOD, DENVER, CoL., MAYFLOWER CH., 
7 Feb., 14 members. 

MCKEESPORT, PA., ELI™ CH. 

SouTH SHARON, PA., 40 members. Rev. Oliver 
Thomas, pastor. ; 


Spiritual Activity 


SANFORD, Mg., Rev. C. J. Tuthill. Nine evenings 
of strenuous, manly preaching by the neighboring 
minister at Kennebunk, Rey. A. C. Fulton, who 
came after the glow of special meetings in his own 
church, have left a permanent blessing. Mr. Ful- 
ton is richly endowed with courage and optimism. 
The Sanford church more than doubled its mis- 
sionary offerings for 1903. Over $1,200 have 
been raised for repairs since the coming of the 
present minister. The women have begun a 
movement for a $1,000 pipe organ. 

WAUSEON, O., Rev. F. E. Kenyon. A series of 
union gospel meetings in which Baptist, Congre- 
gational, Evangelical, Methodist Episcopal and 
United Brethren churches united. Rev. J. A. 
Eby, secretary of the Evangelistic Committee of 
the United Brethren Church, was the evangelist ; 
Professor and Mrs. Montgomery led the service of 
song. Audiences outgrew largest auditorium in 
town. An awakening of church members to in- 
dividual work and about 100 aecessions to the 
churches are part of the results. 


American Board Appointments 


CASE, Miss MINNIE C., fiancée of Mr. Ellis, is a 
Western girl, a graduate of Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, in 1902. She is at present studying in 
Moody Bible Institute. 

ELLIs, Rev. EMERY W., was born in Iowa, but 
early in life moved to Nebraska. He worked his 
way through Doane College, and graduates this 
May from Chicago Seminary. In 1896 he became 
a Student Volunteer. His appointment has just 
been made with the need of the North China Mis- 
sion in view. 


Continued on page 307, 








It is the 
Surer Way 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 
cuit home-made. They will be fresher, 
cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 


cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 


mufhins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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(Continued from page 806.) 


TUCKLEY, Miss MARTHA J., flancée“of Mr. Yar- 
row, is the daughter of a Methodist minister in 
Oneonta, N. Y., and has had a high and normal 
school training. 

YARROW, Mr. ERNEsT A., of English birth, gradu- 
ate of Mt. Hermon, Wesleyan University, Hart- 
ford Seminary, 1904, has been appointed to Tur- 
key, the field of his preference, to strengthen the 
depleted forces in the Eastern Turkey Mission. 


Clubs 


BURLINGTON, VT., First Ch. Western Vermont 
Club. Afternoon: Addresses on Christian Nurture, 
by Pres. M. H. Buckham, Rev. John Barstow, 
Y.M. C. A. See. F. 8. Morrison; discussion led by 
Dr. G. H. Beard. Evening: Address by Dr. N. 
McGee Waters on A Virginia Worshiper at New 
England Shrines. New president, F. A. Bond, 
Middlebury ; secretary, C. E. Putney, Burlington. 

CRETE, NEB.—Report on Slavic Work in Cleveland, 
Miss Skorepa, ass’t pastor of First Ch. 

FALL RIVER, MAss.—Dr. E. M. Bliss, Field Secre- 
tary American Tract Society, on Russia’s Dream 
of Empire. The speaker’s long residence in Con- 
stantinople enabled him to study Russia’s policy 
at close range. New president, Dr. C. F. Swift, 
pastor Central Ch. 

NEw BRITAIN, CrT., South. Central Connecticut 
Club. Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford Semi- 
nary, on The Dependence of Society on the Church. 

OMAHA, NEB., First.—Dr. J. F. Loba, Evanston, 
Ill., on European Conquests in the Orient. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Hon. Carroll D. Wright, on 
The Value of Art and Skill in Industry. 

SALEM, MAss., Ames Hall, Essex Club. Dr. A. A. 
Berle, on Congregational Effectiveness: How to 
Attain It. 

TERRE HATE, InpD.—Club recently organized, 
with Mr. A. L. Foster, president, and Prof. Robert 
Gillum of State Normal School, secretary. Initial 
meeting addressed by Pres. J. H. George of Chi- 
cago Seminary, on Congregationalism, Past and 
Present. 

WoRCESTER, MAss.—George Perry Morris, 
Congregationalism and the Age. 
Rey. J. R. Thurston, Whitinsville. 


Casualties 


MILFORD, MAss.—Church damaged by fire Feb. 11, 
during the meeting of the Mass. Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The insurance has been ad- 
justed, repairs are being made, and the auditorium 
will soon be ready for use. 


on 
New president, 





Our Readers’ Forum 


The Field for a Propaganda 


Dr. Patton’s letter in The Congregationalist 
calling for brief popular pamphlets relating 
to Congregationalism suggests a vote on his 
very important proposition. Every “born” 
and “‘bred’’ Congregationalist who has had 
even the briefest experience in work away 
from the great Congregational centers must 
feel most keenly the need he suggests. Even 
in communities where Congregationalism has 
held for years a recognized place, knowledge 
concerning its great fundamental principles 
and polities, and its relation to American his- 
tory, is extremely limited. But in many of 
our western communities those polities and 
principles are practically unknown, even by 
those who compose our churches and most 
enthusiastically support them. Men and 
women of education and culture have joined 
Congregational churches because of the liber- 
ality of thought, superior equipment, or at- 
tractive pérsonality of the local pastor, the 
kindliness or sociability of the members of the 
local church, or sometimes, because of dissat- 
isfaction with other churches of the commu- 
nity; many of them under the belief that they 
were joining a “‘ new denomination.’ 

That such should become acquainted with 
the fundamentals of our denomination through 
the already published histories is hardly to be 
expected, because of their cost and the indif- 
ference of people to matters of church history. 












A reliable remedy for a Cough or Sore 
‘> Throat. Recommended by physicians 
en ONCHIAL and druggists. Sold only in boxes. 


Avoid a. H Z e 


imitations. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Sah OT a st en 


Enthusiastic pastors, Congregationally trained, 
can do much to enlighten the people and give 
the denomination a standing, but even the 
pastors of many of these churches have had 
as little Congregational training as the people 
to whom they minister. Some effort must be 
made by “‘ manner-born Congregationalists,”’ if 
we are to keep true to our principles and poli- 
ties or even to stand for any definite thing 
in communities where Congregationalism is 
young. Greater denominational loyalty, in- 
telligently based, ought to mean increased pa- 
triotism and enthusiasm for Christ. I there- 
fore give my vote for a ‘‘ Congregational prop- 
aganda.” FREDERICK W. RAYMOND. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Another Amen 


Permit me to say amen most heartily to Dr. 
Patton’s plea for Congregational Propaganda. 
Here in the Middle West, and outside of the 
Reserve we need it. Although I am much in- 
terested in federation propaganda I would be 
even more active in pushing our Pilgrim ideas 
and principles. A strong federation will de- 
pend in considerable measure upon strong 
parts co-operating. We need just the litera- 
ture that he suggests. Let it be brief, con- 
cise and attractive. Yes, Mr. Editor, “‘ we 
want it soon.”’ CHARLES H. SMALL, 

Sec. Ohio Federation of Churches. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon Page 4 MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 29, 
10. .M. Speaker, Rev. G. M. Rowland; ie 
Conditions an Prospects in the Japanese Empire 

SUFFOLK BRANCH W. B. M., Second Church, Dorches- 
ter, March 1, 10 A. M.; 2 P. M. 


Deaths 
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nal church in that 
r her marriage she connected — with 
Second ‘Shurch, ee, ‘and has been nstant 
~~ upon’ its services and a liberal contributor 
su 


rt. 
sam .. les was devoted to her family, her 


negeweese ing found in the rele, and took 
an abiding interest in everything that pertained to the 
welfare and ee perity of her hus' and children. 
For this quality she was noted among her friends. 

She leaves, besides her husband, seven aia Mrs. 


will ry of Saco, Mrs. ames G. C 
Lillie A. - les, Lysee kr Staples, Everett M. Staples, 
Harold J. Staples, Hudson F. Staples, also one 
Mrs. C. J. Jones of Norton, Ct.,and one brother, Austin 
B. Frisbie of Bridgton. 








Peculiar 


To Itself . 


In what it is and what it does—contain- 
ing the best blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic substances and effecting the 
most radical and permanent cures of all 
humors and all eruptions, relieving weak, 
tired, languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

No other medicine acts like it; no 
other medicine has done so much real, 
substantial good ; no other medicine has 
restored health and strength at so little 


cost. 


**T was troubled with scrofula and came near 
losing my ovener. For four months I could 
not see to do anything. After taking two bot- 
tles of Hood’s Sarsaparilia I could see to walk, 
and when I had taken eight bottles I could see 
as Ms x ever.” Suste A. Harrston, With- 
ers, N.C. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 





The charge for notices of deaths is twent, e cents. Each 
additional ns ten cents Sounting eight w £ toa line. The| and keeps the promise. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BURKETT~—In Lincoin, Cal., Feb. 3, Rev. Maynard Bur- 
kett, recently pastor at Reno, Nev., after a few week’s 
illness. He had held pastorates in Ferndale and Lin- 
coln, Cal. 

BROWN-—In Mapleton, Minn.. Feb. 7, Elizabeth, wife of 
Rev. George E. Brown, aged 46 years. 

CLARK E—In New York, N. Y., at his late residence, 242 
W. 112th St., Feb. 13, suddenly of pneumonia. Stephen 
George Clarke. Funeral Feb. 15, with interment Feb. 
16 at W. Medway, Mass. 


MRS. E. W. STAPLES 
Mrs. Clara Frisbie Staples, wife of Hon. Edward W- 
Staples, died suddenly in Biddeford, Me., Feb. 3, 








Infants Thrive 
on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of 
composition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is always the same in all climates and at all 
seasons. As a general household milk it is superior 
and is always available. 





J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2826 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special roo; nd connected with ceed 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 7: 


% CEMETERY MEMORIALS # 
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NOWHERE IN AMERICA 





Judged by its assortment of styles, or by 
its Canal street prices, there is not such an- 
other furniture store in America as our com- 
bination of 13 departments in 5 seven-storied 
buildings, making a total of nearly four and 
a half acres of furniture, all marked in plain ~ 


figures and sold for one price only. 


The householder who skips a visit to this 
largest retail furniture store in the world has 


served his own purse badly. No visitor to 
It is a veritable school of style, rich in suggestions, 


Boston should fail to come here. 





and full of novelties. We welcome strangers, and they are never importuned to buy. 
We call particular attention to the new stock just placed on our floors. Wei sell 
the finer class of cabinet-work at a low margin of profit. You escape “fancy prices 


on this high grade. . 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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A New Englander in California 


By Prof. John Wright Buckham, Pacific Seminary 


The first characteristic of California Congre- 
gationalism that strikes the New Englander 
is its hopefulness. Like all else Californian, it 
is sunny. In the presence of the vast audi- 
ence of 8,000, gathered under a cloudless sky 
to dedicate the Greek Theater of the State 
University and witness a brilliant open-air 
rendering of Aristophanes’ “‘ Birds,’ Presi- 
dent Wheeler characterized this land and 
people as the Modern Greece. There was 
much truth in the comparison. And therein 
lies both California’s quality and her defect. 
Her climate makes her Grecian. Will it keep 
her from being Christian? She has no winter, 
either to congeal and thwart or to test and 
strengthen. Let her rejoice—with trembling! 

This hopefulness of California Congregation- 
alism is full of cheer, but it is serene, rather 
than strenuous. It is not self-satisfied nor is 
it quite strong enough to be called faith. 
Youthful as it is, Congregationalism in this 
state has a history, one that in its heroism, 
idealism, achievement, is worthy to be bound 
in the same volume with that of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay. Not all the heroes of 
Congregatiunalism landed en the New Eng- 
land coast. California, as well as other West- 
ern states, had her quota of them. And they 
laid the foundations of religion and of educa- 
tion here deep and strong. Congregationalism 
in California is no experiment; Christianity 
is not. The church of all the great denomina- 
tions has proved the right and the power to 
live. And that is a great triumph, with the 
odds against the church from the start. It 
means something in a state populated as this 
was, with no Sunday law and no tradition of 
respectability attaching to churchgoing, that 
people go tochurch. And the church knows 
it and takes courage. It isa common remark 
of optimistic church people hereabout that 
** when people do go to church they go because 
they want to.’ The motive of duty is needed 
to buttress this of inclination—but to dispense 
with respectability as a motive for church- 
going is indeed a good riddance to bad rubbish. 
California churchgoers take with them their 
minds and hearts. The result is wide-awake 
and worshipful audiences. If any one is pessi- 
mistic on the subject of the church a visit to 
the First Church of Oakland will go far toward 
effecting a cure. 

Yet there are people in California who do 
not go to church—enough to give us all some- 
thing to think about and to do. There are 
such in the East, too, if I remember correctly. 
Only there the ministers spend their energies 
in lamentation and in attacking the Sunday 
newspaper; here they take the Sunday paper 
(for granted) and spend their energies in try- 
ing to make the church service worth attend- 
ing. Is that unjust to the East? I hope so. 
Is it undue commendation of California? I 
trust not. 

The other trait of the Congregationalism of 
the Golden State with which the New Eng- 
lander is most favorably impressed is harmony. 
The first note of discord has yet to reach 
my ears. There is divergence of theological 
thought, to be sure, but it has engendered no 
bitterness nor distrust, so far as I can dis- 
cover. The good nature, the good fellowship 
—one might almost say the Christian com- 
radery of the association meeting at Woodland 
was as infectious as inspiring. The esprit de 
corps is vital and extends from the Oregon to 
Southern California. The good effects of the 
Pacific Coast Congress are still potent. 

This harmonious spirit falls far short as yet-| 
of practical efficiency and unification of or- 
ganization. Theold head-in-the-air, exclusive, 
touch-me-not independency of ultra-Congre- 
gationalism dies hard, but its knell is rang 
and it bids fair to be buried here as early as 
in any part of the land. Peace to its ashes! 





The opportunity in this rich, resourceful, de- 


veloping Pacific coast for a united, progres- 
sive, consecrated Congregationalism is greater 
than in any other part of the world. In order 
to seize it there must be no laggardism, no dis- 
union, no self-seeking, above all no sectarian- 
ism. For long ago there was inscribed at the 
very forefront of the banner of Congrega- 
tionalism, Denominational Comity: Christian 
Union. If Congregationalism succeeds at the 
cost of that principle it will be neither Con- 
gregationalism nor Christianity. Church Fed- 
eration is as dear to us as denominational ex- 
tension, and California Congregationalism has 
already linked its fortunes and its honor with 
that movement. Let us go only where we are 
needed. If we do that we shall be in perpetual 
motion. : 

It is pleasant to be wholly eommendatory 
rather than discriminative. And lest I com- 
mit this fault and appear to find nothing im- 
provable let me point out one or two particn- 
lars in which California Congregationalism is 
lacking. 

There is a noticeable lack of substantial lay 
support. The ministry, though needing, no 
doubt, more thorough training, leading to 
longer pastorates, is earnest and alert. But 
laymen of large influence and fine ability do 
not seem so largely enlisted in church work 
asin the East. The same hesitancy and inert- 
ness that Dr. Willey found among laymen in 
the early days seems still to exist. The wealth 
of California has not yet learned to repose so 
great confidence in the Church as an invest- 
ment as in the older parts of the country. 
Consequently the churches suffer, both in 
equipment and in working force. 

But the greatest lack is the same as that of 
the Church at large—faith, the assurance of 
things not seen, life, love—I would call it 
spirituality if that word were adequate. For 
this all our churches, the churches of all or- 
ders West and East, North and South, wait. 
When the new life comes it will not.be a local 
affair. It will not be confined to any one de- 
nomination nor to the Church itself. Its tides 
will sweep over the Sierras and the Rockies 
as though they were molehills. It will know 
neither class nor creed, sect nor section, name 
nor nationality. It will come to the people as 
a whole, as Christmas and Easter come, and 
will lift us all into a higher moral spiritual 
life. For that the Congregational churches of 
California, together with all others, are bound 
to labor and to watch, as they that watch for 
the morning. 

Berkeley, Cul. 








ABOUT THAT COAT 


You wear a coat. Why? 
To keep the cold out? No; 
to keep the warmth in. 
What of the body that has 
no warmth—the thin, poor 
body that lacks the healthy 
flesh and fat it needs? 

For such we say that Scott's 
Emulsion provides the right 
kind of acoat. Why? Be- 
cause Scott’s Emulsion builds 
firm, solid flesh and sup- 
plies just enough fat to fill 
nature’s requirements — no 
more. . That means bodily 
warmth. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 





Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, tis 
and other throat troubles 


relieved and ly . 
cured by the 


use of 

This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 
ful healing agent. 

by killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, Hydro- 
zone cures the patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send trial bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 
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Moller’s Oil 


is never sold in bulk. It is bottled 
when manufactured, this passing di- 
rect to the consumer without the pos- 
sibility of adulteration. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil may be con- 
fidently relied upon as being of 


Absolute Purity and Free from 





Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 





Sold only in flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents. 








ry SEED; POTATOES | 
500,000 BUSHELS, 


Largest seed potato growers in the world! 
Elegant stock. Tremendous yields, 
From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre. 


FOR 10 CENTS 


and this notice we send you lots of farm 
seed a catalogue, or 


JOHN A.SALZER. 
SEED CO.LA CROSSE, WIS. 











five years ago. 


New York 


on Congregational Polity and Usage. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set-forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. ~ 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON 


Chicage 


The latest, best and most authoritative book | 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 


156 Pifth Ave., New York 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 6-12. How Christ Stills the 
Storms of Life. Ps. 107: 23-31. 

These verses might fittingly have been on 
the lips of the disciples on the night when 
they were tossed upon the angry deep. A 
psalm in the heart or on the lips is an excel- 
lent sedative. I met only last week on the 
street a business man of large interests going 
to his office, and he told me how that morning 
he had waked early and was the victim of 
perplexing thoughts until he said over to him- 
self the Ninety-first Psalm. ‘‘ And I tell you 
that helped me out,’”’ said he in his direct, 
forcible way. But whether or not these He- 
brews found any reassurance in this ancient 
hymn, they certainly acted upon the twenty- 
eighth verse when they appealed to their 
sleeping Master; and in their recourse to him 
and in his method of response we find sug- 
gestions that help us to ride out the sterms of 
this earthly life. 





There is food for reflection in Christ’s ap- 
parent indifference to the situation. He not 
only let the storm arise, but permitted con- 
ditions to grow steadily worse until the little 
company was in great peril, and still he slept 
on. President King in his last book, Theol- 
ogy and the Social Consciousness, has a good 
deal to say about the “‘unobtrusive” God. By 
the phrase he seems to mean that God re- 
frains from manifesting himself too clearly 
to us or from bestowing help too soon. And 
he does this purely in the interest of the 
moral and spiritual life. Storms are a part 
of the divine economy, and so is a waiting, 
non-interfering policy on the part of God. 
Thus his children are taught to do everything 
in their own power to meet crises and to avert 
disaster; thus they are taught to walk by 
faith rather than by sight. 





We wonder as we see the condition of the 
world today, nations engaged in deadly war- 
fare, bitter strife in the industrial world, why 
God lets it all go on solong. We repine when 
the skies over us begin to darken and threaten 
and the rain and the winds beat upon our 
house. Why does not the Ruler of this uni- 
verse restrain the fury of the elements? Why 
should I suffer so when in a moment he could 
ease my pain? But after all would you not 
rather have him in his infinite wisdom, rather 
than you in your shortsightedness, determine 
the exact moment when it is best relief shall 
come? 





Yet we do have something to do in bringing 
peace. We should resort to Christ as soon as 
the pressure upon us becomes severe. Our 
desire to have his succor is one of the factors 
that disposes him to intervene. Christ can 
never bring any real peace into our lives with- 
out our asking him for it. 





Christ’s method seems to be not by operating 
exclusively upon the forces of nature and cir- 
cumstances, but by increasing faith in the 
heart of the man passing through the storm. 
The waves were not the only object of his 
rebuke that night. He seems to have discov- 
ered in his disciples an unexpected deficiency 
in faith. That may be why the test comes to 
all of us. He knows that only in the storm 








A Wonderful Medicine. 


If you read this oper _ know about Drake’s 
Palmetto Wine for Stomach, Flatulency and 
Constipation. We continually praise it, as hundreds 
of our readers do. Any reader of this can have a 
trial bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine free, by send- 
ing a letter or pene card to Drake Formula Com- 
pany, Drake Building, Chicago, Ill. 

One dose a day of this tonic, laxative Palmetto 
medicine gives immediate relief and often cures in 
a few days. Drake’s Palmetto Wine is a wonder 
worker for Blood, Liver and a 

Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores for a large bot- 
tle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will be sent 
free and prepaid to every reader of this paper who 
writes for it. 
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will our real supply of faith become evident. 
A prayer meeting is no place to measure a 
man’s faith, an easy prosperous life does not 
reveal it, but when you are smitten and buf- 
feted then God finds out, and men find out, 
just how much you really do believe in the 
divine love, and how much you rest upon it. 


How much we need this thought of Jesus as 
the soothing, quieting power of the daily life! 
We have abundance of books on the power 
and the art of repose. We are studying 
numerous modern methods of inducing it, 
but nothing works so well with so many dif- 
ferent kinds of people as the name and influ- 
ence of Jesus Christ. Z : 





Congregationalists at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, have formed an association to 
develop greater unity and sympathy among 
the fifty or more representatives of the Inde- 
pendent churches in attendance. 







Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Famous Chainless 
Bicycles 
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“TRIBUNE” 
“CLEVELAND” 
“CRAWFORD” 










“MONARCH” 
“RAMBLER” 
“IMPERIAL” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 



















Wedgwood Historical Plates 


We have added portrait plates of 
George and Martha Washingion to our 
series, engraved by Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons, Etruria, at the back of the former 
is the following inscription : 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 
1732—1799. 


“ Soldier and statesman, rarest unison. 
High poised example of great duties done.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 





“ America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington! and if our American 
institutions had done nothing else, that alone 
would have entitled them to the respect of 
mankind.” (Daniel Webster at the completion 
of Bunker Hill Monument.) 


We have also now in, the plate hav- 
ing the old frigate Constitution, to be 
added to the series. 

A booklet having half tone cuts of 
about 60 historical subjects will be 
mailed or given free on application. 

Intending buyers will find in our 
Dinner Set department, Glassware 
department, Art Pottery department, 
and Stock Pattern department, an 
extensive stock to choose from, in sets 
or parts of sets, as desired. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 
CHINA and GLASS MERCHANTS 


120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Street cars marked Federal Street may be taken 
from either railway station to the door. 


WHITE STAR LINE ‘ines 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN wis azores 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, Algiers, Alexandria, 

SAILINGS 48 FOLLOWS: 

Republic (N Jan. Feb. 13, Mar. 26. 

pte le a Fy ng egy ao 9, May i4. 

Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 
ist Class, $65 upward. Berthing lists now open. 


BOSTON {PVE RProor {SERVICE 
Cymrie, December ®4, January 21. 


’ For plans and further information, apply at 
Company’s Office, 77-81 State St., in. 








is less than three days from 
Chicago. Its balmy breezes, 
blue sea, smiling orchards and 
health-laden air, make it the 
greatest winter resort known. 


The most luxurious train in 
the world, the famous electric- 
lighted 


Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily 8:00 p. m. 
Solid through train, less than three 
days en route, over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and 
the Missouri River. Two fast trains 
per day, through to California from 
Chicago via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Ghe BEST of EVERYTHING 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Send 4-cent stamp for book on California 
and 2-cent stamp for pamphlet describing The 
Overland Limited and the route it traverses. 











reduced Riciale. hand hooker giving 

f rates, ; 

partionlars. Tell your friends about it, Address at once, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








For all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Rockefeller Hall at Brown 














Rockefellery Hail, Brown University 


When the plans which have resulted in the 
building of Rockefeller Hall just opened at 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., were 
first promulgated, the thought in the minds of 
the originators was of a religious building, to 
be the home of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and to dignify and broaden its 
work. This was kept as the main object for 
some time, but after Mr. Rockefeller made the 
gift which made the building a possibility, the 
opinion seemed to gain ground that the aim of 
the new building should be broader, and that 
it should open its doors to other college organ- 
izations than the Christian Association. Thus 
it came about that when the plans were drawn 
they provided for accommodations for many 
college interests, and the building came to be 
looked upon as a home for college life, a sort of 
union of all Brown activities. 

That is what it is today, a center of under- 
graduate life. Here the Debating Union, the 
college publications, the Athletic Association, 
the college bookstore and other organizations 
besides the Christian Association have their 
headquarters. The hall has a social as well 
as a religious atmosphere, and while the Chris- 
tian Association has far better and more com- 
modious quarters, it cannot yet be said to con- 
trol or dominate the building. Some hava 
feared that the association would find itself 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine 
About Coffee. 








One of the most famous medical publica- 
tions in the United States is the Alkaloidal 
Clinic, in a recent number of which an enter- 
taining article on coffee by a progressive phy- 
sician and surgeon is published. In explain- 
ing his position in the matter this physician 
recently said: 

“In the article in question I really touched 
but lightly upon the merits of Postum Food 
Coffee. I have had several cases of heart 
trouble, indigestion and nervousness where a 
permanent cure was effected by merely using 
Postum in place of coffee without any other 
treatment. 

“‘In my own family I have used Postum for 
three years, and my children actually cry for 
it and will not be satisfied with any other 
beverage. Indeed, they refuse to eat until 
they have had the customary cup of Postum, 
and-as it is a rebuilder and does nothing but 
good, I am only too glad to let them have it. 

** To get the best results we boil the Postum 
at least 20 minutes, and it is then settled by 
adding a little cold water, then the addition 
of fresh cream makes a beverage I now prefer 
to the very best coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a 
wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. Ten 
days’ trial in place of coffee proves it. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville.” 





little better off in real working power and in- 
fluence in college life because of the social at- 
mosphere of the hall, but, on the other hand, 
it seems that the opportunities of daily contact 
with the other college activities should make 
it easier for the Christian Association to do its 
own peculiar work in the college community. 
While Rockefeller Hall is not a Y. M. C; A. 
building, pure and simple, yet the added op- 
portunities it affords ought to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the Christian work among Brown 
men. 8s. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 19 


Mrs. J. F. Hill presided. Miss Laura C. 
Smith, formerly of the Zulu Mission, and now 
after a protracted stay in the home land to 
return to the same field, was introduced. She 
is to sail from New York, March 8, with the 
company going to Jerusalem for the Sunday 
school gathering, and thence to her destina- 
tion in South Africa. 

Most of the hour was occupied by Dr. E. E. 
Strong, who gave an interesting account of his 
visits to Umzumbe, Inanda and Melsetter. 
It is always interesting to see how intently 
missionaries listen to experiences in other 
fields than their own, and how much sympa- 
thy there is among them even in the variety of 
conditions. Here were Mrs. Brown, Miss 
Closson and Mrs. Fowle from Turkey; Mrs. 
Stanford from Japan, Miss Stone from Mace- 
donia with Miss Akrabova, and Mrs. Holmes 
of the Presbyterian Mission in Persia. 

Next Friday Mrs. West will be present and 
illustrate foreign mission work with the 
charts which were so interesting and valuable 
an exercise at the Board meeting in New 
Haven. 








Education 


Considerable disquietude among the friends 
of the University of Vermont was caused not 
long ago by an unauthorized item in a Boston 
daily to the effect that President Buckham 
would resign at the close of the present year. 
The report was without foundation, the presi- 
dent having no intention of resigning at pres- 
ent. He is in the best of health and was never 
in a position to render more efficient service. 


The library of Fairmount College, Wichita, 
Kan., has received two valuable accessions of 
books, one of nearly three hundred volumes 
given by vote of the directors of the General 
Theological Library, Boston, and the other, 
including about as many books and a large 
number of valuable pamphlets given by Mrs. 
Louise V. Byington of Newton, Mass., in the 
name of her late husband, Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton, D. D. 





Contact with vice contaminates; collision 
with it strengthens our moral principles.— 
Prof. Albert Hopkins. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molassess every 
spring and fall. : 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to pet any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the excre- 
tory organs and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. ; 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and impur- 
ity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
pe Boe worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. : i 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that the 
sulphur from Calcium was superior to any 
other form. Hesays: “For liver, kidney 
and blood troubles, especially when re- 
sulting from mre or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap- 
pear in four or five days, leaving the skin 
clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.” 5 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘“‘pu- 
rifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 
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The celebrated and effec uu 
rnal medi . Proprietors, W. Epwarps & Son, 
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E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


*GOUT & RHEUMATISM 










Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSG 
Sato, Sure, Effective. 60c. & $1. 


DEUGGI or 224 Willia: 
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have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 

Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist be found in New York 
at the ap fy beoketore, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
and at T. B. Ventres’, 597 Fulton Street, Brooklyn.) 
Sunday Morning at Manhattan 

This young church, whose organization was 
effected only seven years agoand whose edifice 
was completed but two years since, surprises 
a stranger by the personnel of its congrega- 
tion. It comprises probably one of the most 
thoughtful audiences of the city, and contains 
many teachers and students, especially of Co- 
lumbia, the Teachers’ College and the Ethical 
Culture School. 

Free pews, a vésted choir and a gowned min- 
ister were among the other noticeable features. 
The pastor, Dr. H. A. Stimson, announced the 
inauguration of two preparatory classes to 
last until the May communion. A course of 
instructive lectures was also being given on 
February 'Thursdays—two by Prof. B. D. Al- 
len on Bach, Hiindel and Mendelssohn, with 
musical illustrations, and the third by the 
pastor on Two Recent Great English School- 
masters. 

The new building is attractive and conven- 
ient. At the right of the long wide hallway is 
the parlor or ‘‘ Mayflower room,’’ with decora- 
tions and furnishings in keeping with the title. 
On the left is the prayer meeting room. These, 
with the hallway, afford a delightful place for 
receptions, and indeed were so utilized after 
the morning service, when the pastor and Mrs. 
Stimson were on hand to greet both strangers 
and members. In the “‘ L” at the left of the 
pulpit is the pastor’s study, and overhead are 
the boys’ and girls’ clubroom and a room for 
the weekday kindergarten. The janitor’s 
apartments are on the third floor, while in the 
basement are kitchen, dining-room and space 
for a proposed gymnasium. 

The pastor preached a thoughtful, instruct- 
ive and suggestive sermon on A New Priest- 
hood. This is one of a series on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and will be followed by such 
topics as A New Covenant, A New Commu- 
nity and A New Manhood. Few pastors in my 
experience have undertaken to present this 
little understood epistle in such comprehen- 
sible form as Dr. Stimson is doing. 

This church has raised for home and benev- 
olent purposes during its brief existence over 
$250,000, about $140,000 having been spent on 
the building. Its plant is now valued at $300,- 
000—a satisfactory business investment. It 
has 294 members. 


TIMELY CALLING 


How the Pastor Saved a Life. 








A man near Fort Gay, W. Va., made an en- 
tire failure in getting strength from the kind 
of food he ate and not knowing that the trou- 
ble was with the food kept on losing health 
until the doctors gave him up to die. 

It was supposed to be consumption because 
he was wasting away steadily and slowly dy- 
ing. His minister called from time to time 
and one day brought along a package of Grape- 
Nuts, thinking from what he knew of the fa- 
mous food that perhaps it might help him. 
The sick man took to it at once and from that 
day began to get well. In writing he says: 

“I walked to town today 3 miles. Have 
gained over 40 pounds in about 2 months and 
my neighbors don’t know what to say. I fre- 
quently am told it was as if Iam raised from 
the dead. Everybody here knows of my case, 
you can tell people to write to the Postmaster 
or Rev. L. D. Bryan. I will make a sworn 
statement that Grape-Nuts saved my life.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. , ; 

This is another illustration that where all 
other food fails one can brought back to 
health and strength on Grape-Nuts. ‘‘ There’s 
@ reason.’”’ 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





Manhattan Congregational Club 

This organization spent a profitable evening 
in explorations Feb. 15. Seldom is gathered 
an array of men so well qualified to speak on 
this subject. Dr. William Hayes Ward, him- 
self in charge of the famous Wolfe explora- 
tions in Syria and Babylonia, presided; and 
the speakers were Dr. John P. Peters, rector 
of St. Michael’s, leader of the University of 
Pennsylvania expedition to Babylonia; Prof. 
A. W. V. Jackson of Columbia University, 
recently returned from an exploring expedi- 
tion in Persia; and Prof. W. Max Miiller of 
Philadelphia, lately engaged in investigations 
in Egypt and a valued contributor on this 
subject. Mr. D. Z. Noorian, who had charge 
of the actual work of exploring by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania expedition, explained 
much of the detail of such undertakings. Dr. 
Peters referred to the great service rendered 
religion by inscriptions which bring out the 
revelation to the Jewish people in converting 
the erude and polytheistic myths of early 
times into monotheism. Professor Jackson 
was engaged last summer in following the 
life of Zoroaster, and recounted how he had 
collated the great Behistun inscription of Da- 
rius which has never been collated since Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s first effort in 1849. Prof. 
Max Miiller was listened to with great inter- 
est. The attendance was one of the largest 
in the history of the club. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

Not in many months has there been a mere 
profitable discussion before this organization 
than at its February meeting. Dr. Creegan 
presided; and the regular speakers were Sec: 
C. W. Shelton, Rev. F. B. Makepeace and Dr. 
A. H. Bradford. On Church Extension in 
the Metropolitan District, a broad outlook 
was given by Mr. Shelton, who urged the 
value of federated work in several sections 
where the denominational lines are necessarily 
of little importance. Mr. Makepeace gave 
interesting facts to emphasize his theory that 
in time Manhattan will be deveted to business, 
while the residential sections of this vicinity 
will be Brooklyn, the Bronx and New Jersey 
suburbs. He pointed out that the Bronx, 
though without the remainder of Greater 
New York it would stamd thirteenth city in 
population of the United States, is but just 
obtaining advantages which isolated cities 
have had for years. For example, this 
borough is now building its first high school 
building, which will be one of the finest of its 
kind in the country. The need of new build- 
ings for the Bronx churches was strongly 
emphasized. Dr. Bradford pointed out the 
contribution of Congregationalism to New 
York churches. Interesting accounts of their 
own work were given by Rev. S. H. Cox of 
Bethany and Rev. S. L. Testa of the new 
Italian Church. Dixon. 


A By-Product of Trinity Church 

The Bronx Free Library, of which the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. B. Makepeace, is president, and 
which was opened three years ago in one of 
the church rooms, has issued over 44,000 vol- 
umes. This work will soon be transferred to 
the Tremont Branch of the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden founda- 
tions, which is now erecting a building to 
cost, with land, over $80,000, on the corner 
opposite the church. Under a contract with 
Mr. Carnegie, whose gift made the erection 
of the building possible, the city will expend 
annually ten per cent. of the cost of the build- 
ing for maintenance and the purchase of 
books. 

Trinity has just received a bequest of $500 
from the estate of the late William Whyte, 
one of its founders. Since the coming of Mr. 
Makepeace, less than four years ago, eighty- 
six members have been added, forty-seven on 
confession. ‘The church is organized in’ 


eight departments. B. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MERIT 


Of a New Catarrh Cure 


Physicians are slow to take up new 
and untried remedies, until their value 
has been established by actual experi- 
ment, and they are naturally skeptical of 
the many new preparations at 
appearing and for which extravagan 
claims are made. 

The most liberal and enlightened phy- 
sicians are always ready, however, 
make a fair trial of any new specific and 
get at its true medical value. 





A new preparation for the cure of 
catarrh has attracted much attention in 
the past few months and has met with 
great favor from the medical profession 
not only because it is remarkably success- 
ful in the cure of catarrh, but also be- 
cause it is not a secret patent medicine; 
any one using it knows just what heis 
taking into his system. 

It is composed of blood root which acts 
on the blood and mucous membrane, 
hydrastin for same recess to clear the 
mucus from head and throat, and red gum 
of eucalyptus tree to destroy catarrhal 
germs in the blood. . 

All of these antiseptic remedies are 
combined in the form of a pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet or lozenge, and are sold b 
——— under name of Stuart’s Cata 
Tablets, and many recent tests in chronic 
catarrh cases have established its merit 
beyond question. 

r. Sebring states that he has discarded 
inhalers, sprays and washes and depends 
entirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in 
treating nasal catarrh. Hesays: ‘‘I have 
had patients who had lost the sense of 
smell entirely, and whose hearing was 
also impaired from nasal catarrh, recover 
completely after a few weeks’ use of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. I have been 
equally successful with the remedy in 
catarrh of the throat and catarrh of 
stomach. I can only explain it on the 
— that catarrh is a constitutional 

isease, and that the antiseptic properties 
in these tablets drives the catarrhal poi- 
son mag pet out of the system.”’ 

Dr. Odell says, I have cured many 
cases of catarrh of stomach in past four 
months by the use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets alone without the use of any 
other remedy and without dieting. The 
tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the throat, clear- 
ing the membranes and overcoming the 
continual hawking, coughing and expec- 
torating, so disgusting and annoying to 
catarrh sufferers.| nn 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
N. William St.,N.Y. 


























La Vida 


Straight Front Corsets. 
The Best Kind for American Women 


p> La Vida’s have their distinc- 
i | tive identity, they are made to 
fit the American figure. La 
Vida Straight Front is as sen- 
sible as it is stylish, Whena 
corset gives grace to the figure 
and imparts comfort to the 
wearer it is nearing the perfect 
corset. We have only the most 
Savorable reports from the La 
Vida Straight Front. 

It inflicts no pressure on the 
bust or abdomen, throwing all 
the strain on the back muscles, 
giving the figure a fine poise. 
Try La Vida’s, you will find 
them more satisfactory than 
any you have ever worn. Un- 
































Our 
New 


Catalogue 
JUST ISSUED, filled 


with many beautiful 
examples in 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears”’ 

IS FREE, if you give 

the nameof the jeweler 

you ordinarily patron- 
ize. In addition to other 
important and interesting facts 
regarding silverware in general and 


IBA] ROGERS BROS: 


in particular ; it illustrates the pro- 
gress of Spoon making since the 
year ROGERS BROS. were estab- 
lished—1847—to the present 4% 
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time, and shows the old p it- 
terns made over half a cen- 

tury ago, remembered by 

your grandparents and 

used by them in “their 

earlier days. 

ASK FOR 
CATALOGUE “P-65” 
issued by the successors to 
the original Rogers Bros. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


(Ciuternationa! Siiver Co. Successor | 








like the imported corset, it 
seldom requires alteration. 

If you were measured you 
would not derive greater sat- 
isfaction than from the model 
we can select as being adapted 
to your figure. There is a 
separate model for nearly 
uy, \) every form. Experienced fit- 
a ters in attendance. 

Our Spring Exhibition opens Monday, Feb. 29th. We 
cordially invite you to view the new models of this famous 
corset, confined exclusively to us for Boston. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO. 


Winter Street and Temple Place 




































Branches: 
New Yor Curcaeo 
Haminton, Canapa 























A Sunday School Number 


March 5th, 1904 


Next week our first-of-the-month Christian World number will be a thoroughly representative and helpful Sunday 
School number. It will appear while the Religious Education Association is holding its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia, at which the interests of the Sunday school will be discussed from many points of view. Moreover, the coming 
month will witness the departure for the Holy Land of more than 700 American Sunday school leaders and workers 
who are going to Jerusalem to attend the fourth World’s Convention of Sunday Schools. Apart from these special occa- 
sions, there is among religious people generally a deep and growing interest in the problem of the Sunday school and 
an expectation of larger advance during the coming years. This number of The Congregationalist is being prepared with 
these various classes in mind and is designed to be practical rather than theoretical. Here are some of its special features: 


The Ideal Sunday School Equipment. By Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D., Secretary of the International Lesson 
Committee, and an expert on the subject of which he treats. 


The Reading of the Bible. By Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 


The Present Status of the Movement for Graded Sunday Schools. By Rev. Jouy L. KEEDY, of Walpole, Mass. 


A review of what is being done throughout the country, based on replies to one hundred letters sent in all directions 
with a view to ascertaining the exact facts. 


Up-to-Date Sunday School News. A budget of letters relating to new methods, movements and equipment in 
a number of different centers throughout the United States. 


A Group of Representative Sunday School Men (cover portraits). Pictures of Model Sunday School Rooms. 


The Sunday School Outlook in General: Is It Hopeful or Discouraging ? A symposium participated in by 
Rey. Drs. C. R. BLACKALL, J. R. MILLER, R. W. MILLER, J. L. HULBURT, R. Dovaias FRASER, J. A. McKamy, E. A. 
Fox, M. C. Hazarp, and other leading Sunday school officials and workers. 


Problems and Encouragements. Postal card replies from fifty representative superintendents who have been 
asked, first: What is your greatest problem? second: What is your greatest encouragement ? 


The Coming Convention at Jerusalem. A forecast and a description of the projected trip of Sunday school 
workers. By Rev. J. A. SEIBERT. 


Good Books for Sunday School Workers—a review of recent publications. 
Our Publishing Society’s Progressive Action. 


Those desiring extra copies of this valuable issue should order early, inasmuch as the supply is limited. Superin- 
tendents and pastors would do well to secure a sufficient number to distribute among their teachers. When sent in 
packages of ten or more we make the special price of 5 cents a number. Single copies are sold at 10 cents. 
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